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services trouble-proojed With 
BYERS WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San 
Francisco. Export Division: New 


York, N. Y. 


Boosting availability by reducing 
roundhouse maintenance was a prime 
consideration in the design of this 
Norfolk and Western modern steam 
locomotive, one of five recently com- 
pleted at the line’s Roanoke Shops. 
Byers Wrought Iron pipe was used to 
safeguard all water, steam, sand and 
air lines. 


The use of wrought iron in these pun- 
ishing services on the thousands of 
steam locomotives still operated is 
standard practice on many major rail- 
roads. Against the threats of corrosive 
attack and vibration, conditions which 
frequently cause premature failure and 
excessive maintenance in vulnerable 
materials, wrought iron has rolled up 
impressive, plus-protection records. 
Enthusiastic reports of its ability to 
serve longer, at lower cost per year 
are supported by its widespread use 
throughout the industry. 


Wrought iron’s superior service per- 
formance stems from a combination of 


‘BYERS 


woos 


Pn | 


essential qualities. Its corrosion resist- 
ance has been repeatedly proven over 
periods of many years in identical ap- 
plications. The pipe is easily bent to 
short radii. It has minimum springback, 
which simplifies assembly and elimi- 
nates stressing of fittings and connected 
equipment. It takes sharp, clean threads 
which makes for tight joints. In service, 
wrought iron withstands shock and vi- 
bration because its unique composition 
gives a structure like that of a stranded 
cable. And the ease with which it 
can be welded is a valuable aid in 


installation. 


If you would like a brief, interesting 
story on just how wrought iron is made, 
why it offers so many unusual service 
advantages, and where it is used, ask 
for our booklet, THE ABC’s OF 
WROUGHT IRON. We will be glad to 
send you a complimentary copy. 


A.M. ByersCompany, Pittsburgh Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 





WHY WROUGHT IRON LASTS 


This notch-fracture test speci- 
men. illustrates the unusual 
fibrous structure of wrought 
iron—which is responsible for 
the unusual corrosion resist- 
ance of the material. Tiny 
threads of glass-like silicate 
slag, distributed through the 
body of high-purity iron, halt 
and disperse corrosive attack, 
and discourage pitting and 
penetration. They also anchor 
the initial protective scale, 
which shields the underlying 
metal. 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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aa ees When engines are lubricated 
at with TEXACO DIESELTEX HD 


| Road after road using Texaco Dieseltex HD reports: (1) cleaner 
operation, with freedom from harmful carbon, gum and sludge; 
(2) more mileage between overhauls; (3) greater locomotive avail- 
ah ability ; (4) less fuel consumption; and (5) lower maintenance costs. 
Texaco Dieseltex HD assures this better, cost-saving lubrication 
because it’s a fully detergent-dispersive oil, made from an exclu- 
sive formula, with a special heavy-duty additive that increases 
| resistance to oxidation. Texaco Dieseltex HD meets the stringent 
requirements of leading Diesel locomotive builders and has been 
| thoroughly road-proved under the severest conditions. 
Another maintenance cost saver is Texaco Crater for lubrication 


of traction motor gears. It gives long-lasting protection that vir- 
tually eliminates wear . . . assures smoother, quieter operation. 
To protect against hot boxes, lubricate waste-packed journals 
with Texaco Texayce Oil — the all-year car and engine oil. Assures 
full summer and winter protection. 
A Texaco representative will gladly tell you in detail about cost- 
| saving Texaco Railroad Lubricants and unique Texaco Systematic 
| 





Engineering Service. Just call the nearest Railway Sales Office 





; aie at ' ee NEW YORK 
listed, or write The Texas Company, Railway Sales Division, SAN FRANCISCO x CHICAGO x ST. PAUL 


135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ST. LOUIS % ATLANTA 


TEXACO Dieseltex HD 


FOR ALL RAILROAD DIESELS 


TUNE IN... . TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon, 









TEXACO 
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has one primary aim in the making of wrought-steel railway wheels: to 
make the finest wheels that human ingenuity and modern science can develop. This 
means that we can never let up on the job, but must constantly seek to raise the level 


of quality so that tomorrow's wheel will be better than today’s best 


As a result, when you purchase Bethlehem one-wear freight wheels or the heat-treated 


multiple-wear types for passenger and locomotive service, you are purchasing wheels that 
are built for the long haul... built to give you a dollar's worth for every dollar you spend. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethiehem Pacific Coast 
Stee! Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM WROUGHT-STEEL WHEELS 


COMPANIONS TO BETHLEHEM FORGED-STEEL AXLES 
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In every type—every assignment— 


ne Control Center 
of modern road locomotives is the DAR | 


Passenger or freight, diesel, steam or electric—no matter what type of 
















modern motive power you are buying or building, Westinghouse 24-RL brake equipment will 
provide any and all the braking functions required. 

The 24-RL is a composite brake equipment, so designed that supplementary control functions 
can be incorporated at any time by inserting supplementary parts. 
Train control, safety control, overspeed features, and electro-pneumatic 
brake control for passenger service can be added in 
various combinations with no alteration in the basic piping. Because of 
this flexibility, this equipment is particularly well suited to modern 
“assembly line” production of locomotives. 

Details of various combinations are given in 


Catalog No. 2058, sent on request. 


Paar Ba Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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<<"! © Gives you 
these PLUS Features | 


With its numerous outstanding features . . . the wayside 
equipment of “Union” I.T.C. puts this modern train 
communication system in a class by itself. 

The control station, for example, includes not only the 
two loud speakers and two receivers in the two-frequency 
system, but also jacks for patching either receiver into 
the dispatcher’s line, and key-controlled circuits to . 


1. Permit use of the operator’s regular desk set 
for normal communication with trains and... 


2. Permit connection of an accessory handset for 
special purposes such as maintenance testing. 


Other important features include the use of tray-mounted 
plug-in components in the equipment box, and means 
for connecting recording apparatus. For full particulars, 
ask any of our district offices. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
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ANOTHER EPIDEMIC: As this issue of Railway Age 
goes to press, numbers of operating employees on approxi- 
mately 27 railroads, in at least 12 major cities, were in- 
dulging in another epidemic of “sickness’”—in other words, 
another so-called “wildcat” strike. As a result, widespread 
embargoes on many types of rail freight and express were 
being placed over large sections of the country, while non- 
striking employees of other industries dependent upon rail- 
road service were being laid off by the thousands. The 
obvious purpose of the “epidemic” was to enforce demands 
for even greater wage and hour concessions than were rec- 
ommended by a Presidential emergency board, or the still 
more favorable terms accepted by the railroads in the 
brotherhood-repudiated agreement of last December 21. Com- 
ment on such action, coming when it does, is both unneces- 
sary and superfluous. The public at large will draw its 
own conclusions concerning the actions of men who would 
so inconvenience the public and so hamper the nation’s pre- 
paredness program in an effort to extort from any industry 
terms more favorable than those already agreed to by their 
supposed, but seemingly discredited, leaders. 





“LUBE” ORR: One of the country’s outstanding industrial 
traffic managers—L. F. Orr. of the Pet Milk Company—died 
last week at his St. Louis, Mo., home. His contributions to 
the art and science of traffic management-—and, indirectly. 
of railroading—are the subject of one of this issue’s edi- 
torials. 





IN THE NEWS: N.C. & St. L. moves toward 100 per cent 
dieselization with order for 21 new units.—Strike of clerks. 
telegraphers and signalmen halts all trains on C. A. & E. 
B. of L. F. & E. asks extension of locomotive inspection rules 
to cover multiple unit cars—I. C. C. approves B. & 
stock adjustment plan.—Ohio legislature receives bills to 
give public utility status to Riverlake Conveyor Belt Lines.— 
Sir Eustace Missenden resigns as head of British Railway 
Executive—D. & R. G. W. discontinues through narrow 
gage passenger service between Alamosa, Colo., and Dur- 
ango.—Long Island negotiates $6 million -bank loan to 
finance installation of new safety devices.—P. R. R. appro- 
priates money to complete $27 million Pittsburgh terminal 
improvement program.—Faricy tells Northwest Shippers 
Board “resilience under shock” will enable railroads to 
provide continued transportation, even in event of enemy 
attack.—Santa Fe proposes 2-for-1 split of both preferred 
and common stocks.—N. Y. C. extends coordinated rail-truck 
service.—Railroads try out military furlough fares.—C. & O. 
inquires for 4,900 freight cars—Over 12,000 freight cars. 
75 diesels and five passenger cars ordered in first month of 
1951.—.N. P. orders 27 diesel units; N. & W. orders 3,500 
freight cars and six 2-8-8-2 steam locomotives. 





CAIRO BRIDGE: One of the major railroad engineering 
jobs currently under way is the replacing by the Illinois 
Central of nine spans of its big Ohio river bridge at Cairo, 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





Ill—A project which requires not only careful engineering 
planning, but careful operating planning as well, to avoid 
interruption of traffic while the new spans are actually being 
moved into position. The work is described and fully il- 
lustrated in the article beginning on page 44. 





RENAISSANCE: In all the railroad industry there has 
probably been no more remarkable “comeback”—certainly 
not in postwar years—than that of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western under the leadership of President J. Russel Coul- 
ter. How “The Prairie Marksman” has achieved this renais- 
sance, and what it is doing to keep up its good work, is 
told in detail in the illustrated feature article which starts 
on page 34. 





UNWANTED BUSINESS: A group of middle Atlantic 
states truck operators, according to one of our Washington 
news items, have asked that they, too, be allowed to put 
into effect whatever increase in freight rates is granted to 
the railroads under the latter’s pending petition to the 
L.C.C. Such a request, by itself, isn’t particularly novel— 
but the grounds for it are. The truckers say, in effect, that 
they need higher rates to keep from getting the additional 
business which would come to them if railroad rates alone 
go up—that they can’t handle such business and don’t want 
it! We just wonder if stricter enforcement of weight laws 
in such states as Maryland could possibly have anything to 
do with their somewhat surprising attitude. 





ORE BY RAIL: Because the steadily expanding produc- 
tion of steel has resulted in increased need for iron ore, the 
railroads connecting the Mesabi mining range with steel 
producing centers in the Chicago, Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh areas are reaping an unexpected harvest of all-rail 
ore trafic. It isn’t quite all gravy, because it involves at 
least two special problems particularly during the present 
winter months. What these problems are and how they are 
being met is told on pages 40 and 41. 





“THIS IS RIDICULOUS”: “The amount of taxpayers’ 
money the government has been spending on transportation 
for many years past is ridiculous. Moreover, I believe our 
conflicting transportation policy is ridiculous, and that it is 
more than ridiculous that we are doing nothing about.” So 
George H. Shafer, general traffic manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company, told the recent Oklahoma City 
transportation conference sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Shafer, whose address is ab- 
stracted on page 48, strongly recommended “imposition 
of user charges or tolls . . . to place every transportation 
agency on a self-sustaining basis and assist in carrying 
out the congressional mandate to preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of each.” The conference itself is reported in the 
news pages. 






































Thirty-four cents a day pays the full power cost 
of an Exide-Ironclad battery-powered industrial 
truck. Lifting, hauling and tiering all day long, 
it handles more tonnage than a herd of husky 
tuskers could move in equal time. 


But low power cost is only part of the Exide story. 
In addition, Exide-Ironclad Batteries bring you 
these important benefits. 


INSTANT SURGE OF POWER, plus finger-tip control, split- 
second handling, easy maneuvering, accurate spotting. 
ROUND-THE-CLOCK PERFORMANCE—no mechanical 
troubles, no unscheduled down time. 

UNIFORM SPEED straight through to end of shift. 
LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS—seldom more than 15 cents 
per shift. 

EXCEPTIONALLY LONG LIFE—proved on more than 
100,000 heavy-duty jobs. 

INHERENT SAFETY—no vibration to jar goods in transit, 
less worker fatigue and accident hazards. 


There are Exide-Ironclad Batteries for every size 
and make of battery electric truck. 


1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 


IT COSTS $5.50 A DAY TO FEED 
AN ELEPHANT... ONLY 
34 CENTS TO ‘FEED’ AN 


Exide-lronclad BATTERY 


ro 


Write for more facts and FREE copy of Exide-Ironclad 
Topics. It contains latest developments in materials 
handling . . . shows actual case histories. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Exide-Ironclad"” Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. Of. 
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When lading is damaged, originating railroad 
and delivering railroad are both in hot water 


— in trouble with shipper and consignee. 


That is the predicament of many railroads 
much of the time. 


Fortunately the plight of these railroads is 
not epidemic and need not be chronic. Any 
railroad can correct the situation, promptly, 
rebuilding shipper goodwill and insuring good- 
will for the future. 


The answer is improved lading protection... 
that 40% extra protection afforded by Duryea 


ay 


, ae”. 


gHOT SPOT 


Beast 


Cushion Underframe with Duryea ‘‘Shock- 
Force Control.’ Duryea Cushion Underframe 
protects cars and lading against the great 
majority of excessive coupling impacts. 


Write for complete engineering details of 
Duryea impact shock absorption. Specify this 
proven shock-proofing device on your next 
car order. The way today is to specify Duryea. 


HULSON CO. 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

















THE SILL MOVES) 
WHILE THE CAR 
STANDS STILL 


uryea 


cushion underframe 

















Flexible Control of lateral shocks— another 
reason why railroads standardize on 
SOLID JOURNAL BEARINGS 


A smooth ride requires control of lateral shocks and 
vibration, as well as vertical. That’s why nothing 
equals the smooth ride of the standard truck equipped 
with A.A.R. Solid Journal Bearings. The Solid Bear- 
ing has “built-in flexibility” in the form of lateral 
clearance ... normal lateral shocks and vibration are 
cushioned instead of being rigidly opposed, being 
contained in the wheel and axle instead of transmitted 
through the car to the lading. This flexibility is ac- 
complished without expensive, complicated designs that 
hamper free interchange of cars. 
The efficient, simple design of the Solid Journal 
Bearing has made unmatched records of dependable 
service—and low cost service. Asa result, 
: they're standard equipment on America’s 


! N Freight Cars. 





More Service-Proved FACTS about 
Solid Journal Bearings 


Unmatched Performance — with as high as 614 Mil- 
lion bearing miles per car setout. 

Easiest to Maintain — replacement takes minutes, 
without need for skilled labor. 

Simple in Design—the only answer to unrestricted 
interchange. 

Lowest Cost—save over 25% on car cost; average 
only $20.00 per car set in replacement. 

Most Liberal Tolerances — axles can be used and 
re-used with simple roller burnishing. 

Lowest Running Friction—a single film of oil permits 
faster acceleration, lower running resistance — 
particularly at low temperatures. 

Lightest Weight—up to 60% less dead weight than 
any other type of bearing. 


7 National Bearing Division—Serving America’s Railroads Since 1874 


‘AMERICAN 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 





Brake Shoe 


COMPANY 4937 Manchester Avenue « St. Louis 10, Mo. t 


e MEADVILLE, PA. ¢ NILES, OHIO © PORTSMOUTH, VA. @ ST. PAUL, MINN, © CHICAGO, ILL. 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TRACK SCALES of ge rT] TURBINE PUMPS 


The railroad world’s long-time favorite 





Oil or water lubricated models 








WAREHOUSE SCALES 


Dial scales for warehouse weighing 












with new, fast-action, easy-to-use sand nozzles 











SAND STATIONS ‘ae wf = 


TRUCK SCALES 


True weight measurement for 







_ , years of off-track operation 







CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Also positive displacement 







types for fueling stations 


/ FOR COST-REDUCING RAILROAD EQUU4 
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a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES @ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY @® PUMPS @ SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT @ RAIL CARS @ FARM MACHINERY 






GENERATING SETS 


Gasoline and diesel engine models 














RAIL CARS 


Complete gang and inspection equipment 






including the new model 101 with im- 












mediate reverse and other safety features 
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STILL 









50 MPH! 
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D ynamic test... at Pullman-Standard! 


Here’s how our unusual fatigue test shakes 
the daylights out of stationary freight cars 
-..at a simulated speed of approximately 


50 mph. 


This test crams YEARS OF WEAR AND 
TEAR into a few strenuous days. 


And here’s how it’s done. The jeep shown 


in the photograph drives an oscillating 
device, mounted on the underframe inside 
the car. Two eccentric flywheels build up 
a vibration so severe that the whole car 
bounces up and down...and the lading 


leaves the floor! 


Meanwhile, electric strain gauges record 


intensity of vibration at many points, from 
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roof to underframe. Visual observation, 
inside and out, detects other effects. And 
Pullman-Standard research engineers 


gather work-files of valuable data. 


PS-1 box cars are tested in this way... 
also cars of other types. And the results 
of these tests are consistently reflected in 


the Pullman-Standard program for build- 


ing freight cars better and better, 
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Pullman-Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO @ NEW YORK @ CLEVELAND * WASHINGTON, D. G 
PITTSBURGH © BIRMINGHAM ® SAN FRANCISCO 

















i a Produces Rails 
and Fastenings for 


HIGH SPEED TRACK 


eee Basis of Modern Transportation 


American railroads are pledged to ever 
better transportation. CF&l has pledged full 
cooperation in production of the 

rails for high speed track. 














The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
Denver 






PRODUCTS OF 


CFzl RAILS AND FASTENINGS © 
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Arranged with clasp brakes and roller bearing 


-EXPRESS CAR TRUCK 


Provides Smooth Riding 
Especially designed to meet the demand for a practical, 
Protects Car Contents rugged light-weight truck for Box-Express Cars operating 
Reduces Damage Claims in passenger train service, this newest type COMMONWEALTH 
Equalized Swing-Motion Truck provides a smoother riding car, 


protects car contents, and greatly reduces upkeep costs. 


The swing bolster arrangement permits effective lateral 
control, assuring smoother riding with less shock and 
damage to car contents, car body and track structure. 





The one-piece cast steel truck frame has integral pedestals, 
machined to maintain the axles in tram at all times, which is 
essential whether plain or roller bearings are used. 


COMMONWEALTH BX Trucks are arranged for either clasp 
or single shoe type brakes. 


For dependability and real economy, it will pay you to 
apply COMMONWEALTH BX Trucks to your express, refrigerator 
and merchandise cars in passenger train service. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


a 





Pennsylvania Railroad 60-foot Long 
Box-Express Car with Commonwealth BX Trucks 
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FOR 


ECONOMICA 
SWITCHING 
SwitCH 


More and more the leading railroads F F N f) IX 


of the nation are switching to Bendix 


fuel injection equipment for dependable 
and economical operation. On luxuri- r UJ ‘a [ I NJ ECT | 0 N 


ous streamliners or sturdy switchers, 


the story is the same—Bendix equip- f 
ment is proving that engineering ex- EQUIPMENT e 


cellence pays off in performance. 
























Whatever your operating problem, 
investigate the merits of Bendix be- 


fore specifying fuel injection equip- CHICAG 
0 


ment for your new motive power. 
MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND PACy ry c 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad uses Bendix 
fuel injection equipment in some 
of their Baldwin switch engines. 






SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of » 
j SIDNEY, N. Y. 
‘N a ei Western Office: 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California AVIATION CORPORATION 
» Gendir § Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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ON clear track la mame 


The opportunity for greater volume business is 
open today to all railroads. Current high levels 
of freight traffic prove it. But this opportunity 
cannot be fully realized if your road is hamstrung 
by outworn or obsolete equipment .. . freight 
cars that cost too much to keep rolling or pile 


up too much time in the shop. 
That’s why, when you’re considering car replace- 
ment, it pays to remember Pressed Steel Car 
Company. Years of experience are behind every 
custom-built or standard Pressed Steel Car. Box 
cars, refrigerator cars, gondola or hopper cars— 
all are engineered for maximum 
operating efficiency and economy. pauteaeer a we 
Your operating figures will prove it. FIRST 
all steel box car 1914 
FIRST 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. UNICEL 1950 


6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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BAKER es 
drive 

6009 Ib. 

Capacity he newly designed 





100% FUNCTIONAL 
FORK TRUCK -_ 


is now available for . — 





A year ago we introduced the new BAKER Type FT Fork Truck in 
3000 and 4000 pound capacities. Because of its highly advanced, 
completely functional design, this truck more than lived up to 
our claim that it would do more work per dollar invested than any 
other truck in its class. 


The unprecedented acceptance of this truck and the insistent 
demand from our customers for other types and sizes, have resulted 
in our expansion of the line to include capacities up to 6000 pounds 
in both stand-up and sit-down-drive. 









BAKER 


TYPE FC These new models incorporate all the features of the original 
Stand-up 100% “Functional” FT Truck: 

ditee @ Dynamic-braking, 5-speed, drum-type NoPlug controller. 

@ Baker-built motors, developing the highest horsepower 

4000 Ib. for any motors their size and weight. 
Capacity Exclusive Baker worm-drive transmission. 
Soft-touch, direct action brakes with dead-man control. 
Baker patented wide-angle steering axle. 
Rugged all-welded steel plate truck frame with integral 
bumper counterweight. 
—to mention only a few. 


Completely descriptive bulletins available. Ask for: 

Bulletin 1324 for the FT (sit-down drive) 3000 to 4000 pounds. 
Bulletin 1325 for the FT (sit-down drive) 6000 pounds. 
Bulletin 1326 for the FC (stand-up drive) 3000 to 6000 pounds, 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker Raulang Company 
1255 WEST 80th STREET, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO e In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Nothing could be Simpler, or Better, than 
this One-Piece Cast-Stee!l Beam 


Stronger, lighter, one-piece construction makes A.S.F. Cast-Steel Unit 
Brake Beams ideal for all freight equipment. Heads are permanent, 
integral parts. They do not depend upon laps, welds, joints, or rivets 
for rigidity and proper alignment. 

Today, after more than three years’ use, there’s not a single case on 
record of structural failure or of maintenance due to normal wear. Want 
more facts about these money-saving, long-lasting brake beams? Ask 
your A.S.F. Representative. 


4.A.R. Approved. Certificate No. 54. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


MINT MARK OFC) FINE PRODUCTS 
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Winning Increased Tonnage For The U.P. 
WITH THE ““DAYLIGHT LIVESTOCK SPECIAL’”’ 


The ideal combination of faster, yet less expensive 
service has been developed by the Union Pacific 
with its deluxe stock train—the “Daylight Live- 
stock Special”. Powered by Alco-GE locomo- 
tives and equipped with modern roller bearing 
stock cars, the DLS makes the tough mountain 
and desert journey between Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles in 27 hours. Nearly one full day 


and one feeding en route have been eliminated 
from former schedules, reflecting substantial 
savings to both the railroad and its patrons. 
Through efficient service like this, the UP is 
attracting more and more livestock traffic. It is 
proof that the toughest competition can be met 
successfully by fast dependable service sparked by 
modern equipment—like Alco-GE locomotives. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


and 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





113-254 


PS Sak 
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We honor a great 
railroad and are proud 
that Scullin Freight Car 
Castings have 

played a part in the 
progress of 

Illinois Central during 
j the past half century 
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Specifies “SENSICON” 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
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2-WAY RADIO AT ITS BEST! 


Illinois Central wanted true adjacent channel operation 
with cownt-on-it reliability, permanent “SENSICON-PERMA- 
KAY” selectivity, job-tested durability. They wanted these per- 





General Yardmaster operating control unit formances backed and guaranteed by the specialists in railway 
over vast Illinois Central terminal radio network radio communications! 

extending from Chicago Loop area south and 

west to Hazelcrest, Hawthorne, and Clearing. The MOTOROLA “UNIVERSAL” system now cover- 
Instant radio contact is established with eight ing the vital 40 sq. mi. network centering from Chicago's 


Diesel locomotives on industrial switching, car 
spotting, and interchange with other roads. 


63rd and Dorchester, is delivering 100% of those important 
communication features. 


No less than EIGHT exclusive MOTOROLA develop- 
ments back the Buyer's judgment—making the guarantee 
possible. 


INSIST ON SENSICON 
PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT! 





Motor or THE SPECIALISTS IN RAILWAY RADIO 





Note the compact, rugged “Universal” RR cob- MMMGU ECU NIUP Ve) EC EEL ead yl 


mount in EMD Diesel. Engineered exclusively for 
railroads, this Sensicon unit guarantees true 
adjacent channel operation with permanent 
selectivity for the life of the equipment—a highly 
important factor when, as in this case, all 39 RR 
channels are in operation. 4545 AUGUSTA BLYD., CHICAGO 


for its 100 Years of Progress 
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MOTOROLA “UNIVERSAL” RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
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Built in 1928... 
Fivst Aluminum tank car 
still in constant service 


Over 1,000 aluminum tank cars have been built since G. A. T. X. 8000 
went into service 22 years ago. And every one of them is still on the 
job, leaving a record which clearly demonstrates aluminum’s advan- 

tages for handling many liquid ladings. 

Built by General American Transportation Corp., G. A.T. X. 8000 
first hauled glacial acetic acid, was later shifted to fatty acid service. 

Over the miles and the years, proof accumulated. Proof that the 
aluminum tank would not contaminate its cargo. Proof that aluminum 
resists corrosion. Proof that aluminum /asts. 

Now tank cars of Alcoa Aluminum help many shippers protect 
valuable ladings, keep tank maintenance costs down. Their record 
will help you plan for future equipment to improve rail service at 

lower cost. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AmEeRICcA, 1816B Gulf Building, 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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iv, es CC to your reconditioned cars 


with MP Sérometic END DOOR OPERATORS! 


When planning the modernization of your cars, be guided by this 
significant fact — more than 25 Class 1 railroads now use NP Automatic End 
Door Operators, on both new and remodeled passenger equipment. 

NP Automatic End Door Operators allow passengers to open car 
doors at the touch of a fingertip — and the doors automatically close silently 
and safely. 

Although a small item in terms of size and cost, NP Automatic End 
Door Operators pay huge dividends in passenger comfort and safety, in trouble- 
free operation and easy maintenance. In addition, their swift, smooth opera- 
tion brings savings in air-conditioning costs. 

Write for Publication No. 1063, which gives complete details. 


National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 


Graybar Bldg., New York * 125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. * McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
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Au day long, waves of Arab horse- 
men beat upon the ranks of Charles Martel’s 
veteran militia. But time after time, the enemy 
cavalry recoiled before storms of iron-tipped 
javelins, their shining scimitars unsuccessful. 
On the second morning, the Saracen leader, 
Abderrahman, was slain, pierced with many 
spears. The Moslem horde fled back across 
the Pyrenees, never again to menace the 
Western world. 

Time after time, as at Tours in 732 A.D., 
Christian civilization has been threatened by 
seemingly invincible enemies. Yet history 
proves that victory invariably has gone to the 
nation or alliance which excelled in the pro- 
duction and use of iron and steel. 

In the present era of alarms and crises, it is 





Christendom was saved by steel 





Stree 





i 





reassuring to realize that America has greater 
capacity for making steel than all the rest 
of the world combined. Furthermore, the 
American steel industry is expanding at a rate 
far faster than that of all the dictator-directed 
economies behind the Iron Curtain. Our free 
and independent steel making and metal 
working industries can and will forge sinews 
for the peace we want or for the war we may 
be forced to fight. 


So remember this: It is not only the threat 
of Muscovy to fear—America has itself to fear 
also—its misguided sentimentalists, its shel- 
tered saboteurs—who seem to play com- 
munism’s game by frittering away our strength 
and our resources. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


CONDUIT - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - BARS - RODS - COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - 
SHEETS - PLATES - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - TIE PLATES AND SPIKES. 
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“CAR REPAIRS due to over solid impacts, are 
of too frequent occurrence on any railroad. 
Often minor, this damage is, nevertheless, 
apt to prove expensive in total volume 
of labor charges and service-time lost. 
Much of this cost can be eliminated. If 
cars were unfailingly switched and humped 
at not more than four to five miles per hour 
there would be little damage. Better yet, 
you may be assured of positive protection 
against the great majority of excessive 
impacts if all freight cars are equipped 
with WAUGHMAT TWIN-CUSHIONS. 
Twin-Cushions never go solid. They have 
no solid point. Comprised of a series of 
rubber plates, Twin-Cushions take the bite 
out of impact, greatly reducing the force 
| and frequency of longitudinal shocks. 
Allowing but a minimum of uncontrolled 
movement (only the play in coupler con- 
B nections) Twin-Cushions permit heavy trains 
to start and roll more smoothly without 
the repeated jolts of pull-outs during 
changes in running speed. 
Twin-Cushions are the lowest cost BIG 


The premium you pay for Waughmat Twin-Cushion pre- improvement you can make on any car. 
mium car and lading protection is estimated to be less than Specify Twin-Cushions on your next car 
1%¢ per day per car... «a small charge for the car and order or specify for draft gear replace- 


1 +4 = H e . . 
ading insurance provided by Waughmat Twin-Cushions ment on existing cars. 








WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, New York ¢ Chicago ° St. Louis * Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal 

































































PUNCH-LOK 


CLAMPS 
are Your Best Bet 





LOOK! It's punch-locked 
for safety 





Here are some suggestions... 


The Punch-Lok Method is now the stand- 
ard practice for all shop-hose clamping by 
the nation’s leading railroads. Many railroads 
have assigned standard stockbook reference 
numbers to Punch-Lok clamps, fittings and 
tools. 

Diesel locomotive builders use Punch-Lok 
clamps on original equipment. Railroad 
Diesel repair shops find Punch-Lok clamps 
the solution on overhaul repair work on 
pneumatic control hose for panel, starter, 
and shutters. 


The use of Punch-Lok clamps is permitted 
by A.A.R. for train line hose on cars in in- 
terchange service. 


Today Punch-Lok clamps are used exten- 
sively for holding the insulation on pres- 
sure lubricating lines, steam lines, etc. They 
make a better job and are easy to apply. 


For dozens of miscellaneous service and 
repair jobs, both in the shops-and on rolling 
stock—it’s Punch-Lok clamps. 


Write for full information 


PUNCH-LOK COMPANY 


Chicago 7, Ill. | 


Dept. K, 321 N. Justine Street 
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The Story of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway ... 


MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE 


By Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 











For decades railroaders regaled each other with yarns 
about railroading on “The Louie.” Many of them be- 
came standard jokes. In recent years, however, a new 
kind of story—a success story—has prevailed. “The 
Louie,” they say, is now one of the best operated roads 


in the country. 


Frank P. Donovan, Jr., an ex-railroader, in collecting 
material for this history of the M. & St. L., talked with 
many of the old timers and obtained original versions 
of many of the stories about “The Louie.” Through 
extensive research he was able to piece together obscure 
episodes in its colorful history. How this “sick railroad” 
was restored to sound economic health by “Doctor” L. 
C. Sprague, is vividly described. 


You will enjoy this lusty story of railroading in the 
Northwest. Thirty-two pages of authentic photographs 
help visualize its growth into a fully equipped and mod- 
ern railroad. Send for your copy today, 


352 pages, 74 photographs, charts, end-paper maps, 
bibliography, index, cloth, 544 x 84, $4.50 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me on Ten Days’ Free Examination, a copy 
of MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE, by Donovan. I 
will either remit the list price of $4.50 or mail the book 
back without obligation. 


DIDREC Ss kinks cee CRs a ob ane SETAE s SA ee a ea 
Address. hxicds is <4 i ceSwaw sa te CAS is eas Pel ened s as 
COS ocho cca vowe eee eee PS 5 Ss ok kee eees 
Cette oo i ios cha ¢ Otho DOMME bi cSekake sss 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United States.) 
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Get out your pencil and start figuring 
your dunnage cost using old-fashioned 
wooden gates and you'll quickly see the 
substantial saving you can effect by chang- 
ing to permanent, returnable Pittsburgh 
steel bulkheads. You do away with lum- 
ber, straps, anchor plates and special 
tools, and each Pittsburgh Bulkhead can 
be installed by two men in two minutes. 


Moreover, each unit is so sturdily built 


BULKHEADS 





How 
Pittsburgh 
BULKHEADS 


save you dunnage money 
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that it will last indefinitely and reduce 
damage claims to an absolute minimum. 
Experience has already shown that a Pitts- 
burgh Bulkhead will pay for itself in savings 
of labor and materials in an average of 
20 trips... the rest is profit to you. Why not 
Start saving dunnage money now... 
write today to Dept. RA-1, Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Company, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





a product of Pittsburgh Steel Products Company 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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... give lading the smoothest, safest 
ride, on AAR Solid Journal Bearings 





Here’s a new type box car specially designed to give our rail- 
roads a bigger net return. It’s “Damage Free” . . . no effort or 

expense spared by General American Evans to keep the lading 
safe... built to keep on the road, too, with high monthly mile- 
i age and quick, easy maintenance as essential requirements. 





! The journal bearings purchased for GAEX-DF cars are 
| Magnus-made AAR solid-type bearings. That’s because solid- 
; type bearings are essentially “free-floating” on the journals — 
| not only take but cushion shock thrust loads before they reach 
the car and lading. And you also get a greater potential in ton- 
) miles per hour with minimum operating and upkeep costs. 


For complete information on “D-F” cars write to the General 
American Evans Company, at 2842 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, 
Michigan. And be sure to get your copy of “The Facts About 
AAR Solid Journal Bearings” by writing to Magnus Metal 
Corporation, 11] Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


MAXIMUM DEPENDABILITY: In high speed service, a record 
of 42,000,000 car miles without a “heating.” 


LOWEST ACCELERATING AND RUNNING RESISTANCE: Glides 
on a single film of oil, like a skater on ice. 


EASE OF MAINTENANCE: Can be fully inspected or replaced 
on the line in about 10 minutes. No shopping required. 
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LATERAL MOVEMENT 


of bearing on journal 
CUSHIONS SHOCK THRUST LOADS. 











That’s why AAR solid bearings make car 
bodies last longer — give minimum wear on 
wheel flanges — and reduce the possibility 
of damage to lading. 


Macnus eta. Corporation 
Subsidiary of 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, Chicago 


Self WEES CRE 


Here’s why AAR Solid Bearings have no equal for railroad rolling stock 


UNIVERSAL INTERCHANGEABILITY: Simple — dependable — 
economical — safe. 


LIGHT WEIGHT: Saves many tons of excess dead weight 
on every moving train. 


ROCK BOTTOM COST: Saves over 25% on initial car cost 
— 96% on bearing replacement. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WANTED—A CHORUS FOR KNUDSON 


If the railroads are to get the materials and manpower 
they will certainly need—whether for a full-scale war or 
the armed wariness of the garrison state—they and their 
customers will have to raise a steady chorus of voices 
in the necessary places. At first glance it might appear 
that the railroads are getting about as good a break in 
Washington as can be expected. Defense Transport Ad- 
ministrator J. K. Knudson takes a commonsense ap- 
proach to his job. Thus far he appears to have escaped 
the itch for power and feeling of omniscience which not 
infrequently afflict large-scale economic planners. His 
voice as claimant for the transportation agencies under 
his control has lacked nothing in force or realism. “A 
railroad car or locomotive, or ship, or truck or barge 
could be said to be as important in the scheme of things 
as a tank or a gun or a plane. Without transportation 
there would be no tanks or guns or planes.” 

It is not likely that orders for materials for freight 
cars will be allowed to languish among a welter of in- 
distinguishable civilian claims—as was true during the 
early years of World War Il—when there exists an of- 
ficial spokesman who says publicly: “I must insist that 
a freight car program, if not an outright military neces- 
sity, is the next door to one and should be accorded 
consequent priority over less essential civilian produc- 


tion.” 


Civilian Planes More Vital? 


Allocation of materials for freight cars was the first 
issuance by the National Production Authority in its so- 
called defense support program. But there is a higher 
priority—the “DO,” or defense order—which takes prece- 
dence over any orders under allocations. To date there 
is but one form of civilian transport covered by the 
superior “DO” rating—namely, passenger-carrying air- 
planes. While the rating is limited to the 194 planes 
which were on order as of November 1, 1950, it could, 
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of course, be extended by giving the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority a renewal for additional orders. For this ex- 
traordinary preference the explanation given by the gov- 
ernment agencies concerned is that the planes lend them- 
selves to military use and can be taken over by the 
Army for transport duty—at a price, of course, agreed 
to by the air lines. It would be interesting to poll in- 
dustrial traffic managers and officers of the armed forces 
responsible for the movement of men and material on 
the relative importance of freight cars and passenger- 
carrying aircraft! 

The “DO” for aircraft also covers orders for parts 
and equipment for maintenance of civilian passenger- 
carrying planes. Furthermore, the C.A.A. has been au- 
thorized by the N.P.A. to issue “DO” ratings on equip- 
ment necessary for the establishment of the Federal Air- 
ways System. Hence the passenger carrier with the small- 
est capacity in relation to manpower employed and the 
least margin of expansion gets the top possible priority 
along with atom bombs—for its new equipment. for re- 
pair parts and for expansion and maintenance of its way 
and signal system. 

In contrast, the railroad mass producer of both 
freight and passenger transportation, with capacity for 
the most expansion with the least expenditure of addi- 
tional material and manpower gets a lower priority 
industry allocation for materials for freight cars only. 
The building and repair of equally essential locomotives, 
passenger cars and maintenance-of-way machinery are as 
yet without benefit of any allocations whatever. For these 
the railroads and suppliers must, at present writing, 
worry along with the manufacturers of toys, curling irons 
and lamps. 

Meanwhile the railroads have in readiness requests 
for allocations on maintenance of way materials, loco- 
motive and tender materials and passenger car repair 
and rebuilding items for submission as soon as _ the 
N.P.A. is willing to recognize their essentiality. Their 
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needs in these categories have been on file with Com- 
missioner Knudson since November 6. 

At the moment the chief headache in the building and 
repair of freight cars is maldistribution of materials and 
parts. One shop may get ends, but no sides. Another may 
have plenty of frames but no axles. A number of rail- 
roads lack sheets, but have all the other components nec- 
essary. Item shortages like this are worse, in a sense, 
than not getting materials at all, for they keep idle the 
men and materials which are at hand. One road with a 
tremendous rebuilding program is hard pressed to keep 
its skilled mechanics busy while waiting for certain essen- 
tial parts from outside manufacturers who say they lack 
even the relatively small amount of materials they require. 
Another railroad is exhausting human ingenuity in using 
all sorts of odd materials found around the property to 
get cars off the bad order tracks, but wonders how long 
it can continue to get along with “old nails, hairpins and 
stuff that ought to be shipped out in assorted scrap.” 

No one is at fault. The steel companies and the sub- 
contractors must deal with the same unbalances in con- 
verting and expanding their own facilities. It is to be 
hoped that this dislocation in timing will be rectified by 
the latest supplement to the N.P.A.’s allocation order, 
dated January 17, “designed to keep the flow of orders 
in line with production schedules in the car shops.” 


What of Manpower? 


The railroads are feeling the pinch of manpower, too. 
One big road says it lacks 200 skilled mechanics, in the 
absence of which a much greater number of men must 
twiddle their thumbs. The Railroad Retirement Board 
says that, as long ago as December 15, its offices had on 
file some 2,100 orders for shopmen and maintainers. But 
the shortage exists not alone in the mechanical and signal 
departments. Men are leaving operating jobs. In many 
a freight yard, the third, or last, trick is becoming, liter- 
ally, a “graveyard” shift, as the younger men, at the 
bottom of the roster, take off for the armed services or 
for “defense jobs.” The attraction of these jobs lies, not 
alone in the pay differential which industries working on 
cost-plus can offer—no matter how high railroad wages 
are—but in the memory that the draft exemption status 
of essential railroaders in World War II was uncertain 
and inferior to that of the so-called “war industries.” 
Somebody must see to it that the railroads receive high 
priority protection against raids by the draft boards and 





“defense industries” of essential employees—at least as 
high as is accorded workers in arsenals, shipyards and 
military aircraft plants. 

That old chestnut, “The wheel that squeals the loudest 
gets the most grease,” is eminently sound advice in a 
time of confusion like this. Nobody denies that the rail- 
roads have a good case for high priority protection. Yet. 
after watching Washington operate in previous crises, 
this paper ventures to predict that the carriers will find 
themselves toward the rear of the line unless they, and 
every interest with a stake in their ability to carry the 
load, din into every ear in official Washington, at every 


opportunity, the old refrain, “Nothing can be made or 
used which cannot be carried.”” Commissioner Knudson 
is doing well as claimant for such agencies of transporta- 
tion as he has been permitted to represent. He has, 
nevertheless, but one voice amidst the caterwauling on 
the Potomac. He needs a supporting chorus. 





LABOR CHAOS 


With the outbreak this week of further “unauthorized” 
strikes by yardmen, it must be apparent—even to the 
union leaders and the Washington politicians—that the 
Railway Labor Act is as dead as a dinosaur. No code 
of sanitation, however lenient, can countenance indefinite- 
ly the failure to inter an organism which is so obviously 
a corpse. 

The “emergency board” procedure — which the act 
specifies as the court of last resort for securing both 
justice to the contending parties and the maintenance 
of industrial peace — has been extinct as an effective 
force since the late Mr. Roosevelt killed it more than 
nine years ago. The effectiveness of White House inter- 
vention and military seizure of the railroads was chal- 
lenged with impunity by the strikes in mid-December, 
1950. The return of the union executives to Washington 
after the holidays, carrying with them the rejection by 
their general chairmen of the settlement signed by these 
union leaders on December 23, completes the evidence of 
the unrelieved anarchy which now prevails—not only 
in the relations of the unions toward their employers 
and the government, but within the union organizations 
themselves. 

The C.I.0. has announced its intention of “moving in” 
on the railroads. Unless loyal members of the unions 
which are now recognized can get together to correct 
the confusion from which they are suffering, probably 
the C.1.0. invasion will meet with some success. One 
more union in a situation which is already plagued to 
death by inter-union rivalry could serve only to make 
bad conditions worse. 

Wouldn’t everybody in and around the railroads be 
better off if the railroad union leaders would get to- 
gether with the managements in an effort to draft a new 
railway labor act, which both parties could join in ree- 
ommending to Congress? The union leaders know as 
well as the managements do the parts of the existing act 
which have caused all the trouble. The initiative belongs 
to Congress, but the failure of the legislators to discharge 
their obligation does not remove the responsibility of 
action from others who are in a position to remedy a 
situation which constitutes a threat to the nation’s safety. 

It is, to be sure, probably true that the union leaders 
have a serious “rank-and-file” problem — which, how- 
ever, Would probably not exist if the union leaders would 
establish for the union press a policy of telling union 
members the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth about railroad earnings and the railroads’ pre- 
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carious competitive position. It is impossible to believe 
that railread employees would be as unreasonable as 
they have been in their wage increase demands if they 
were informed by their own press that the railroads’ 
long-term earnings position is as serious as it is, and if 
they understood how onerous railroad wage levels and 
working rules are playing right into the hands of the 
trucks. 

A nation which cannot prevent the shutting down of 
its productive processes — at the whim of a few hundred 
or a few thousand unfortunates, too poorly informed to 
realize the seriousness of their refusal to cooperate — is 
a poor risk for survival in the dangerous world of today. 
It is the duty of leaders to lead—whether they be leaders 
of unions, of industries, or of legislative bodies. 





L. F. ORR 


In the sudden death on January 29 of Lube F. Orr, 
for many years head of the traffic department of the Pet 
Milk Company at St. Louis, the transportation business 
has lost one of its ablest and most devoted senior states- 
men. This paper feels the loss with particular keenness, 
because Lube Orr has long been, unofficially, one of our 
most dependable counselors and constructive critics. 

He failed to see eye to eye with us on many questions. 
He was, for example, associated with the National High- 
way Users Conference — an organization whose policies 
and practices have seldom evoked our unqualified en- 
thusiasm. Nevertheless, we respected Lube Orr’s opinions 
even when we could not agree with them, because we 
knew he held them honestly and had reached them by 
his own sincere efforts. 

In the main, his influence was exerted in the whole- 
some direction of revising the rate structure — the heri- 
tage of an era of railroad near-monopoly of long-haul 
trafic — to meet modern conditions of general com- 
petition. For many years the hard-working chairman of 
the National Industrial Traffic League’s motor truck 
committee, Mr. Orr was by no means an uncritical ad- 
vocate of truck transportation. On the contrary, he was 
strongly inclined toward a rate and regulatory program 
which would encourage each form of transportation to 
attract and retain the traffic wherein its relative economy 
exceeds that of its rivals. In 1939 he supplied from his 
rich background of knowledge of specific situations the 
information which enabled this paper to publish an ex- 
tended series of editorial discussions of rate problems 
under the general heading “What Will the Traffic Bear?”. 

Lube Orr took good care of the interests of the traffic 
which was his special charge, as every able and con- 
scientious traffic man must do. But he went beyond his 
immediate job to advocate indefatigably in and out of 
season those rate, regulatory and services practices which 
he believed would best serve the economy of the country 
and prevent socialization of the transportation industry. 
America could use more such sterling fighters for sound 
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principles. We do not know anywhere else where so 
many citizens of this superior stripe will be found as 
in the industrial traffic profession. Our departed friend 
marched in the front ranks of this noble company. 





PASSENGER CAR UTILIZATION 


In an article on page 33 of the January 29 Railway 
Age, reviewing the January “Monthly Comment” of the 
Bureau of Transportation Economics and Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, attention is called 
to the extent to which the utilization of seating capacity 
of passenger coaches and of sleeping and parlor cars has 
changed since 1940. From 18.1 passengers per coach in 
1940 occupancy rose to 41 in 1944 and dropped back 
to 22.5 in the first nine months of 1950, while sleeping 
and parlor-car occupancy advanced from 9.] passengers 
per car to 23.3 in 1944, and then declined to 11 in 1949, 

Since the last half of the 1930’s, equipment develop- 
ments have tended to encourage coach travel at the ex- 
pense of sleeping-car and parlor-car travel. It is of 
interest, therefore. to see whether the actual effects of 
these influences are reflected in the relative car-mileage 
of the two classes of passenger-carrying equipment. In 
1935, 52 per cent of the mileage of passenger-carrying 
cars (not including dining cars) was made by coaches 
and 48 per cent by parlor and sleeping cars. In 1940, 
the mileage of coaches had dropped to 50.7 per cent and 
that of sleeping cars had risen to 49.3 per cent of the 
combined total of passenger-carrying car-miles. During 
this period average passenger-miles per month were just 
short of two billion, while in 1935 they ran at about 114 
billion. Passenger train-miles were almost identical for 
the two periods, but passenger-carrying car-miles for the 
earlier period were nearly 4 per cent higher than in the 
later period. 

In 1944, the year of peak utilization of passenger-car 
carrying capacity, passenger-coach mileage ran slightly 
over 58 per cent of the combined total of passenger- 
carrying car-miles. Undoubtedly, the predominant influ- 
ence in this change was the war. It is of interest to note, 
however, that during the first nine months of 1950 pas- 
senger-coach mileage was 53 per cent of the combined 
passenger-carrying car-miles. This would seem to indi- 
cate a definite, if small, incréase in the use of coaches 
as the result of other than war influences. 

The monthly average passenger-miles for the nine 
months of 1950 are 2.6 billion. These were handled with 
10 per cent less train-miles than were used to handle 
the monthly average of about two billion in 1940. This 
reflects reductions in passenger-train service, which have 
been relatively heavy on some railroads, without a cor- 
responding reduction in car movements. Total passenger- 
carrying car-miles averaged 10 per cent higher during 
1950 than during 1940. As mobilization progresses 
passenger-train car-miles, passenger miles, and passengers 
per car will increase. Ultimately train-miles will follow. 
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No. 100, “hot shot’ westbound freight on the T.P. & W., pulls into East Peoria 
yard, after its 108-mile run from Effner. The road is completely dieselized 


The Railroad with a Bonus Feature 


Revitalized T.P. & W. is a “time cushion” linking East and West 


lis largely a matter of attitude,” replied President J. 
Russel Coulter, when asked why the 239-mile Toledo, 
Peoria & Western is now hauling more cars of freight 
a day than at any time in its history. From 80 to 90 per 
cent of the road’s traffic, in terms of carloads, is “over- 
head” (neither originating nor terminating on its line) ; 
hence the road has had to fight hard for its gains. The 
only way to win business of this independent character 
is to “produce’’—consistently. 

Indisputable proof that the T.P. & W. specializes in 
service is found in the fact that its traffic in perishable 
products has grown at a faster rate during the past three 
years than any other class of business, and is now 
running 8,000 cars a year ahead of its quota in the 
“normal days” before World War II, despite a substan- 
tial diversion of these commodities to truck haulage over 
the country as a whole. Shippers of these commodities 
are more acutely conscious of time and of reliability. 
perhaps, than the average shipper; hence they are the ad- 
vance guard of the fraternity, whose increasing patronage 
of a route is, according to Mr. Coulter, “the best advertis- 
ing a road can obtain.” 


“The Prairie Marksman” 


The road’s official nickname—‘Prairie Marksman’- 
is about the best and shortest description of its physical 
characteristics. It extends across the prairie land of 
Illinois, straight as an arrow from the bow of a plains 
Indian, to link eastern and western connections. As shown 


on the map, the road crosses the belly of Illinois from 
border to border and lies wholly within the state, except 
for its Mississippi river crossing. Between Peoria and 
Hollis, about 7 miles, its trains operate over the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Peoria Terminal Company. 
Although a single superintendent and operating staff are 
in charge of the whole road, it is divided for purposes 
of train operation into two divisions: 

Eastern—Effner to East Peoria—108 miles. 

Western—East Peoria to Keokuk and Lomax—131.2 
miles. 

The Eastern division interchanges with 14 individual 
railroad lines, and the Western, 22. The road as a whole 
interchanges carload freight with 19 separate companies. 
The most important interchange points, in order of num- 
ber of carloads received and delivered, are Peoria, Effner, 
Lomax and Keokuk. A substantial portion of the total 
traffic moves through between Effmer and Lomax. 

The T.P. & W., by linking important eastern and 
western roads (and, in addition, some north-south 
routes), furnishes a route by which to by-pass Chicago 
and St. Louis. This strategic location is the foundation 
upon which the road’s management has built its success. 
Nevertheless, the T.P. & W. is fully aware that the ship- 
per’s interest in transportation performance extends 
through from origin to destination. Although service by 
the T.P. & W. across Illinois may be good, if the freight 
suffers paralysis on some other road in the chain, the 
shipper cannot be justified in using the route. Hence 
the T.P. & W.’s management tries to sell the whole 
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The railroad itself makes ice for perishable traffic at this new modern facility at East Peoria, at the 
approximate mid-point of its main line. The icehouse can make 70 tons a day and store 1,100 tons 


route—not just the connecting link. As it averred in a 
two-page advertisement in Railway Age for November 4, 
1950, “We like our connections”; it publicizes them at 
every opportunity. 

Basic, system-wide fast freight schedules of the T.P. 
& W.’s most important connections are based upon con- 
ditions which extend far beyond the Peoria route: in 
large measure they are influenced by the necessities of 
the Chicago and St. Louis gateways. Freight routed by 
the T.P. & W. is channeled from and to established 
time-patterns at either end. 

The road makes no claim that it is able to “cut a day 
or so” off a long-haul move. What it does promise to do 
is to furnish a route which is so direct and uncongested 
that freight can be handled over it in far less time than 
is allowed between scheduled delivery times at one end 
of the linking route and scheduled pick-up times by con- 
nections at the other. This margin is the T.P. & W.’s 
“time cushion’”—or “bonus feature,” as Mr. Coulter calls 
it—by which it claims to be able consistently to get cars 
to junctions in time for scheduled connections—by “mak- 
ing up” delays which may have occurred somewhere 
along the entire route from origin and avoiding the 
missed connections which are not uncommon in large 
terminals. 


“No” Car-Days 


It is an operating policy of the T.P & W. to get over- 
head cars over and off its line within 24 hours. The 
greater portion of cars handled—even over the 226 miles 
between Effner and Keokuk, or the 206 miles between 
Effner and Lomax—consume “no car-days” on the line. 
This is why the road was able to boast, in June 1950, of 
an average of 151.8 freight car-miles per car-day, the 
highest of any Class I road in the country, and com- 
paring with a national average of 49.9 miles. 

Top running speed on the T.P. & W. is 49 m.p.h. Every 
train does its own switching at the many junction points 
en route at which freight is interchanged, except at 
Peoria. Yet the road’s freight trains in 1949 averaged 
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Bad order cars don’t get “‘lost’’ on the T.P & W. This station 
wagon is equipped to change out brasses and make other light 
repairs to freight cars out on the road. From its headquarters 
at East Peoria, it can reach almost any point on the railroad 
in two hours, over highways which parallel the right of way 





For heavier car jobs out on the road—like changing wheels 
and couplers—this three-ton car department truck constitutes 
“‘a mobile rip track” 
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20.1 train-miles per train-heur, compared with a national 
average ef 16.9. This would indicate that a consistently 
good speed is maintained between stops, and that road 
delays are fewer than normal. 

But train speed is not the basic reason for the T.P. & 
W.’s performance in getting individual cars over the road 
and to their scheduled connections. A railroad may run 
the wheels off trains but its service to the shipper is inad- 
equate if his shipment is held up in a car gone bad order; 
or lost in a yard waiting for tonnage; or fails to make 
connection at an interchange with a scheduled manifest. 
In the T.P. & W.’s book, railroad customers aren’t inter- 
ested in trains, but in cars. The road takes the same 
attitude. 

For example, take the manner in which it cares for 
hot boxes. “Running hot” is a prolific source of po- 
tential and actual delays for shipments and a basic rea- 
son why shipments get “lost.” Cars run hot on the 
T.P. & W., too, despite care in joint inspection at its 
interchange points. When they do, though, the road 
throws into play a modern technique for care and feed- 
ing of hot boxes which, together with the “time cushion” 
mentioned before, virtually guarantees that the shipment 
will make its established connection. 

That technique takes the form of a “mobile rip track” 
which, at the first call of trouble, can tear off across the 
paved highways which parallel the railroad for most of 
its length. Equipped with tools sufficient to change 
brasses or clean up dragging equipment—including a 
journal jack—is a 1950 station wagon which can get to 
almost any point on the railroad in a couple of hours. 
In the event a bigger job must be done out on the road 
—like changing out wheels or replacing a coupler—there 
is provided a 1949 model three-ton truck, completely 
equipped for virtually every kind of running car repair. 
Headquarters for these vehicles are at the shops at East 
Peoria, in the approximate middle of the line, and they 
are always ready to go. They not only give prompt at- 
tention to cars set out on side tracks but may even be 
used to repair cars kept intact in a train, where the sched- 
ules of other cars would not be jeopardized by holding 
the entire train for the repair. 

The T.P. & W. employs three special agents. Not only 


do they watch for pilferage of valuable commodities like 
cigarettes and liquors, they are extremely active in de- 
tecting hot boxes and other car faults. The chief agent, 
for example, drives his company automobile about 6,000 
miles a month along the line of the railroad, inspecting 
trains as they pass at successive highway grade crossings 
and performing all kinds of odd jobs which favorably af- 
fect the quick movement of traffic over the railroad. A 
month ago, for example, a brakeman was hurt out on a 
run. When the information was received at East Peoria, 
the special agent picked up a relief brakeman immedi- 
ately and drove him the 66 miles to the freight train 
(where the relief man entered on duty) and in turn 
rushed the injured man back to Peoria, the nearest hos- 
pital site. All three agents average 70,000 auto-miles a 
year, and they get a new car annually. 


Automatic Passing Reports 


A feature of T.P. & W. “personalized service” is the 
furnishing of an automatic passing report on all cars to 
all shippers and consignees, unless the customers specific- 
ally state that information of this kind is not needed by 
them. 

The service takes the form of a separate notifica- 
tion notice for each car, printed on the reverse of an 
ordinary government postal (see illustration), which 
shows from what road, at what station, and on what date 
the car was received in interchange by the T.P. & W., and 
the road, station and date for delivery. Since virtually 
every car on the road passes through East Peoria yard, 
arriving there within a maximum of 12 hours after re- 
ceipt, and will be delivered within a maximum of another 
12 hours, it is sufficiently expeditious to take the informa- 
tion for the cards from consist sheets, made up in ditto 
ink, from trains received at, and dispatched by, East 
Peoria. 

The cards are sent out the same day. Those to distant 
points are enveloped and dispatched via air mail. In ad- 
dition, consist sheets of every freight train on the 
road are sent by air mail to each of the line’s 20 off-line 
traffic offices and generally received the next day. Thus, 
each office “knows exactly what was done on the T.P. & 





At East Peoria terminal, shacks like this . . . have given way to neat metal structures 
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Additional tracks are being constructed in East Peoria yard 


W. yesterday,” and is equipped accordingly to give use- 
ful information to shippers and receivers. 

One of the longest embargoes ever placed on railroad 
traffic in history was lifted when, at 12:01 a. m., on April 
21, 1947, employees of the T.P.&W. returned to their 
jobs and prepared to place the line in full-scale operation 
—free of strike action—for the first time since October 
1, 1945. The road’s new president, Mr. Coulter, was 
fresh from a traffic career with the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, where he had worked up to the top job of chief traf- 
fic officer. From lifelong habit, his first concern, of course. 
was to go out and get traffic. But “whoa”; first he had 
to have a railroad upon which to move it. The troubled 
years of strikes, spasmodic operation, and government 
operation, dating back to 1942, had inevitably brought 
neglect to the property, however well-intentioned the 
road’s operators. The new president found roadway and 
equipment in a serious state of under-maintenance, on top 
of which roadbed and bridges had suffered heavy flood 
damage during the spring of the year. He found, for 
example, that telephone communication on his Western 
division had collapsed entirely, so that commercial ser- 
vice had to be used to get trains running. 

The first 12 months—“year of rebirth” the road calls 
them—brought with them all the painful steps necessary 
to resumption of service. The roadbed had to be made 
“operatable.” Vital off-line traffic offices had to be re- 
opened as soon as former traffic personnel could be lo- 
cated and put to work, or new men hired and trained. 
Steam locomotives had to be fitted to run again, pend- 
ing completion of the dieselization program upon which 
the new management had resolved to embark. The 
esprit of employees had to be restored. Close schedule 
working arrangements with the road’s many connecting 
lines had to be negotiated. 

On June 12, 1947, ceremonies at East Peoria yards 
marked resumption of “normal service” on the road. By 
the end of the year, President Coulter could announce 
that the T.P. & W. had returned to “profitable operation,” 
with gross revenues approximating those earned in 1942, 
and that the road planned to spend $750,000 to liquidate 
deferred maintenance during the coming year. By May 
1948 operations were 50 per cent dieselized. In Decem- 
ber 1948 the management held a banquet for its friends, 
including shippers and newspapermen, with the dual pur- 
pose of telling the story of its rehabilitation and introduc- 
ing the traffic representatives from its 20 off-line offices, 
who had gathered in Peoria for a conference and study 
of the road and its traffic potential. 

That same month there was established, as an important 
builder of morale among the entire staff, an employee 
suggestion system, based on a careful study of plans in 
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An automatic passing record on every car goes forward to 
both shipper and consignee 


effect on other lines. The committee which reviews sug- 
gestions is composed of department heads and union 
representatives. Every submission gets an answer, with 
reasons. Cash awards are made by personal letter from 
the president. Important developments resulting from 
the plan include the repositioning of grab-irons on die- 
sels; speedier collection of interline revenues; placement 
of diesel horns ahead of the exhaust (for the benefit of 
autoists at crossings) ; design and installation of a simple 
check valve on the pipe from tank cars to locomotive 
fuel tank at East Peoria to prevent over and back-flow; 
and alternation of seat heights on the left-hand side of 
diesel cabs so that the fireman has greater “altitude” than 
the head brakeman. The real “pay-off” in the plan, 
however, is the awakening of imagination, service-con- 
sciousness and self-expression among all grades of per- 
sonnel. 


4a 


“Everything's Up to Date... 


The new T.P. & W. likes everything to be up-to-date. 
In the three-odd years since resumption of service, East 
Peoria yard and shops, for example, have been com- 
pletely transformed. The former shanties and box car 
hulks have been replaced by clean, modern metal struc- 
tures, in glistening aluminum paint. Neat gravel walks 
and lawns have been laid out and the entire site cleaned 
up. New storehouses, diesel shop, rip track and wheel 
shops have been erected. An ultramodern, air-condi- 
tioned, windowless general headquarters office building is 
under construction at the entrance to the yard, which 
will, this coming spring, replace present accommodations 
in the Peoria union station. In modernizing, available 
dollars have been stretched to the limit by such stratagems 
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as the use of retired locomotive flues a8 frames for cor- 
rugated steel siding in outbay extensions of the loco- 
motive shop. 

Anent his policy of modernization, President Coulter 
remarks that, in the old days, railroads were too prone 
to “improve from the top down.” When the “front of- 
fice” got a new typewriter, its old one was moved to a 
lower echelon, which set in motion a wave of declassing 
and ultimately put in the hands of a clerk making out 
passing reports a machine slightly better—but not much 
—than the wreck he had before. Modernization should 
have been in just the opposite way, according to the 
T.P. & W. chief. The report clerk should have gotten 
the new typewriter, because his mistakes and fatigue 
could lose far more business for the road than any de- 
ficiencies in the front office typewriter. 

Since July 1947 the T.P. & W. has expended, in round 
sums, $1 million for fixed property improvements—above 
and beyond normal maintenance—and $1.5 million for 
new diesel locomotives. All of the former came out of 
earnings. Most of the latter was financed through con- 
ditional sales contracts—chiefly with local banks along 
the line. More than $1 million of the locomotive debt 
has been paid off. 

Priority in modernization, in point of time, was given 
to roadbed and communications. Motive power, rather 
than cars, came next, on the theory that the road could 
contribute most to the car supply by moving cars fast 
with modern power. 

The T.P. & W. has been completely dieselized since 
February 1950, and all steam power and facilities therefor 
have been retired and written off. The road’s business is 
handled by a fleet of 13 diesel units (which replace 16 
steam locomotives) including 2 Electro-Motive F-3s, 8 
Aleo-G.E. road-switchers, and 3 Lima-Hamilton switchers. 


Exclusive of the three switchers in East Peoria yard, 
the diesel locomotives are averaging 11,500 miles a 
month, compared with the U.S. average of 9,500 in freight 
service, despite the fact that the T.P. & W. is only some 
200 miles long and that its road freights perform inter- 
change pick-ups and set-outs at numerous junction points. 

The T.P. & W. has strong faith in the value of adver- 
tising as a builder of traffic. Its highly original and 
colorful “copy,” directed to shippers and to other rail- 
roads, with the common theme “You don’t do business 
with a train,” has attracted favorable attention in trans- 
portation circles everywhere. In one series each adver- 
tisement deals with a separate off-line office of the road, 
picturing its personnel and publicizing its services. It is 
perhaps not so well known that each of these outstand- 
ing pieces of “copy” was originated by the traffic office 
concerned and that even some of the sketches and car- 
toons therein were drawn by men who make a living 
calling on customers for the T.P. & W. To carry out this 
personalized aspect of its advertising program, the T.P. 
& W. mails copies of the ads to a list of customers of 
the off-line office featured in each, with an embossed card 
stating that the advertisement “is indicative of our high 
regard for the place of each individual in the performance 
of our service.” For institutional, good-will advertising 
in its territory, the road places monthly ads in weekly 
newspapers, which are designed to encourage acceptance 
of the company as a neighboring business enterprise, 
rather than a “big corporation,” but with recognition 
that its traffic is national in character. The slogan for 
this series is: “The little railroad with a big job.” 

Careful application of improvement dollars and con- 
stant watch over expenses produced, in November, 1950, 
an operating ratio of 50 per cent and a transportation 
ratio of 22 per cent. 
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Left—Glued loads on pallets have helped cut loss and dam- 
age of a major Canadian shipper. Right—The handling costs 


in the shipper’s warehouse have been slashed by his ability 
to palletize and then move loads to destination on the pallets 


Commodity Rates on Return Pallets 


In Canada... . 


Shipper and carrier satisfied with arrangement 


which provides for free movement of loaded pallets 


C cattas railroads have published tariffs which have 
made it possible for Canadian shippers to use pallets in 
shipping to their branch warehouses or customers. To 
date, only one Canadian shipper is using the palletized 
method of shipping extensively, and since that manufac- 
turer makes canned goods, rates to date are for canned 
goods only. The shipper says that these rates not only 
make it possible for him to make a small saving in his 
shipping costs but that his freight loss and damage has 
decreased greatly since he began palletized shipping. The 
claims departments of Canadian railroads support his 
statement. In addition, of course, the fact that he may 
ship palletized commodities has cut the manufacturer’s 
plant handling and carloading costs considerably. 

When canned goods are shipped on pallets, Canadian 
tariffs provide that the carload minimum weight shall 
be 90,000 lb. (The rates are truck- and water-competi- 
tive.) Shipments also are subject to a note reading: “No 
freight charge will be assessed for the actual weight of 
the pallets but not in excess of 75 lb. per pallet, provided 
that in no case will less than the prescribed minimum 
weight be charged for.” According to Canadian railroad 
men the principal shipper is averaging more than the 
minimum 90,000 lb. per car. The normal Canadian mini- 
mum on canned goods is 30,000 lb., and shippers gen- 
erally stick close to it. 

When pallets are returned from branch warehouses 
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or customer's place of business they are returned at a 
commodity rate, subject to a carload minimum of 36,000 
lb. These rates vary between 17 cents and $1.08 per 100 
lb., depending on distance. (In the United States there 
are a few exception ratings to take care of individual 
cases of pallet shipments; otherwise, pallet return adds 
considerably to the cost of shipments. For example, one 
U.S. exception rating provides for empty pallets being 
shipped between New York and Buffalo at a charge of 
54 cents per 100 lb. Buffalo and New York are nearly 
the same distance apart as Leamington and Montreal, 
where the rate is 53 cents per 100 lb.) 

The principal Canadian user of pallets expresses him- 
self as well satisfied with present arrangements, while 
the transportation departments of the railroads have ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at the decrease in loss and 
damage and in the better car utilization. 


Canadian Rates on Returned Pallets 
In cents per 100 Ib. 


From To 
Leamington & Fort William & 
Hamilton Wallaceburg Port Arthur 

Halifax, N. S. 67 
Quebec, Que. 60 
Montreal, Que. 42 53 
Toronto, Ont. 17 35 
Simcoe, Ont. 18 
Winnipeg, Man. 42 
Calgary, Alta. 108 
Edmonton, Alta. 108 
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The steadily expanding production of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s mills in the Chicago, Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh areas has resulted in an increasing need for a 
greater flow of iron ore from the mines in the Mesabi 
range, north of Duluth, Minn. U. S. Steel is helping to 
satisfy the voracious appetite of its furnaces by means of 
an emergency “winterized” all-rail ore movement over 
railroads which do not customarily handle heavy traffic 
of this kind. 

Iron ore normally moves from the Mesabi mines by rail 
to the ore docks at Duluth, Two Harbors, and Superior, 
on Lake Superior, where it is loaded into lake ore boats 
for transportation directly to lakeside producing cities 
like Chicago and Gary, Ind., or to transshipping points 
for final movement by rail to Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh. During the navigation season (roughly April to 
December) enough ore normally is moved to the mills, 
and stockpiled there, to last while the boats are icebound. 

Steel production has been increasing to the point 
where it is now greater than the World War II peak rate 
of 90 million tons of steel ingots a year. At the present 
time, production is at the annual rate of 105,000,000 tons 
a year; by the end of 1952, steel making capacity is ex- 
pected to reach a total of 117,500,000 net ingot tons per 
year. This expanding production has resulted in cor- 
respondingly greater needs for ore. Last season’s lake 
shipments of ore were short of hoped-for goals because 
bad weather forced a late start in lake navigation. During 
the summer, U. S. Steel moved 1,475,000 tons of ore via 
rail to supplement lake shipments, even though all-rail 
movement costs about 15 per cent more. But this ex- 
pedient was not enough. Hence, the company is now 
hoping to move an additional 2 million tons of ore out 
of the mines during the period January 1 through March 
15. 


Thawing the Cars 


The principal difficulty in the winter movement of ore 
is that of unloading the cars at their destination during 
freezing weather. Ore freezes into a dense, solid mass 
which is much harder to thaw than other mine products, 
such as coal. Although in preparation for the all-rail 
movement the ore is being treated with calcium chloride 
at the mines to retard freezing to the sides and bottoms 
of the cars, it is still necessary to use heat to loosen the 
ore sufficiently to unload it. Direct heat or flame cannot 
be applied to the ore cars, so steaming has to be used 
to thaw the contents. 

None of U. S. Steel’s plants were equipped with the 
steam thawing facilities to cope with this problem. At 
Chicago, temporary thawing facilities were built, using 
six leased Chicago, Burlington & Quincy steam locomo- 
tives to supply steam. Large steam pipes are laid along- 
side the unloading tracks and connected with the 
locomotive boilers. At regular intervals smaller, jointed 
pipes—called “steam lances’—lead off the larger pipe. 
These “lances” are pushed through specially provided 
holes in the car directly into the ore, and the steam is 
turned on. When thawed in this manner, the cars are 
then pushed along to the regular unloading facilities. 
Thawing facilities using the same system for distribu- 
tion of heat—but utilizing existing stationary steam 
plants—are being used at Gary, Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh. 

These thawing plants are the key to the movement, be- 
cause their capacity determines the amount of ore which 
can be shipped. 

The ore is being moved in ore cars of the Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Iron Range which would otherwise be idle during 
the winter season, making it possible to handle this traffic 











Winter All-Rail 


without any strain on the national car supply. But these 
ore cars are different in many respects from the hopper 
cars in use on most railroads, so their use in interchange 
traffic requires considerable planning and cooperation. 
The D.M. & LR. ore cars are very short—only about 
22 ft. long, outside dimensions, as compared with an 
average length of about 40 ft. for coal hopper cars of 
similar capacity. Though short, they can handle up to 70 
tons per car. This is because iron ore is exceedingly 
dense. As a result, what may seem like short trains to 
many railroaders can represent very heavy tonnage. 


Handling the Traffic 


For the most part, this traffic is being handled south 
of Duluth by lines which are not built to the particular 
standards necessary for regular ore movement. There- 
fore, the movement has presented some problems. For 
one thing, heavy loads in short wheelbase cars can place 
a strain on track and bridges—particularly long bridges. 
Further, when loaded, these short cars cannot be oper- 
ated safely at speeds over 30 m.p.h., so it is not practicable 
to handle them in most regular trains. Another complica- 
tion is the fact that these D.M. & IR. ore cars have their 
air hoses located high on the car body, so that they re- 
quire a special jumper to connect them with the air hoses 
on most locomotives and cabooses in use outside the ore 
district. 

These problems are being met by holding the loading 
of the cars to about 50 tons of ore per car, and by moving 
them in solid trains of approximately 50 cars each, oper- 
ating under special instructions. The timing of each train 
has been carefully worked out by the railroads and U. S. 
Steel in order to keep the thawing and unloading facilities 
working at maximum efficiency. Similar attention must be 
given to returning the empty ore cars to the mines. 

A wide variety of routes are being used for this ore 
movement. Some is moving via Duluth and the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic across Michigan’s upper peninsula 
to St. Ignace where it is transferred by car ferry to 
Mackinaw City and the New York Central for further 
movement. But the bulk of the ore is moving via the 
principal routes between Duluth, St. Paul and Chicago, 
with practically all major carriers participating. East 
from Chicago to Youngstown and Pittsburgh all of the 
major carriers are sharing the traffic. 

In addition to this bulk movement from the Mesabi 
range, U. S. Steel has, for the past year, had a steady— 
though small—movement of iron ore from Iron Moun- 
tain, Utah, to its plants in Chicago, Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh. This Utah ore is of a special variety used in 
certain open-hearth processes. Unlike the bulk Mesabi 
movement, the Utah ore is moving in regular hopper 
cars and is being handled in regular trains under normal 
operating procedures. 

There have been various experimental shipments of ore 
from other deposits and to other mills, but so far none 
have been developed into regular volume movements. 
There have been movements from the mines in northern 
Michigan as well as from the Mesabi range. In all of the 
movements, the railroads have worked very closely with 
the mines and the steel companies so as to provide the 
exact kind of service required, when it is required. 
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ovement of Iron Ore 


Loading iron ore in 
the dead of winter at 
Oliver lIron Mining 
Company’s Monroe 
open pit mine near 
Chisholm, Minn., for 
all-rail shipment to 
United States Steel 
Corporation’s mills 
in Chicago, Gary, 
Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh. The shov- 
el on the right is 
loading the ore, while 
the crane on the left 
distributes calcium 
chloride on the ore 
through a mechanical 
spreader on the end 
of the boom. The cal- 
cium chloride helps 
to keep the ore from 
freezing to the sides 
and bottom of the 
cars, The high train- 
line can be seen at 
the end of the nearest 
ore car 


Courtesy of Oliver tron 
Mining Company. 


Thawing frozen ore 
cars at U. S. Steel’s 
South Chicago plant. 
The main steam line 
leading from the 
leased Burlington lo- 
comotives in the 
background can be 
seen alongside the 
track. Steam “lances” 
which branch off 
from this main pipe 
are pushed through 
holes in the car sides 
directly into the ore. 
Once thawed the cars 
are moved to the un- 
loading facilities, 
which show just be- 
hind the ore cars 


Courtesy of United States 
Steel Corporation. 
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The agricultural depart- 
ment also does a lot of 
reforestation work. At- 
tached to the tractor is the 
Illinois Central developed 
and manufactured tree 
planter. With machines of 
this type, in the 1949-1950 
tree planting season, more 
than 9,000,000 seedlings 
were set out in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and southern Illinois. 
In the South alone in that 
season, more than 9,000 
acres of forest land were 
put back into production 
through the work of this 
machine 


How the |. C.s Agricultural Department 
Helps the Road and Its Customers 


WwW hile the work of the agricultural department of the 
[Illinois Central is carried on primarily to build up traffic 
for that railroad, others than the railroad’s owners 
and the farmers whom the department helps also benefit 
from its work. As an example of the results of the agri- 
cultural department’s work, in the period 1939 to 1949, 
inclusive, inbound freight revenue at Mayfield, Graves 
County, Ky., more than doubled, while in the period 
1944 to 1949 this revenue increased about 47 per cent. 
The per farm family income in Graves County rose by 
about 135 per cent during the years 1916-1948. 
All this was accomplished despite the fact that wide ex- 
tension of good roads in the territory helped the truckers 
to compete for the business. 

Graves County in 1916 had only one cash crop, tobac- 
co. At that time the I.C. introduced its soil rebuilding 
and dairying programs to Graves County. Today, the 
county has only about half as many acres planted in to- 
bacco as it did in 1916, but it raises more than twice as 
much tobacco of a better grade. Meanwhile, dairying has 
come to be profitable indeed, and in 1949 the county's 
dairy farmers received for their milk sold to a processing 
plant at Mayfield, the county seat, more than $4.4 mil- 
lion. The increase in buying power is reflected in an in- 
creased demand for manuiactures in this avea. 

Graves County is only one of the areas in which 
the activity of the I.C.’s agricultural department has 
stimulated greater prosperity for the farmers and thereby 
for the railroad and the manufacturers and distributors 
who supply the farmers. The soil building program di- 
rectly, according to the agricultural department’s report 
for 1949, has led to “increased shipments of limestone 
and fertilizer, from 20 to over 100 per cent, throughout 
most of our territory during the past year.” 

In addition to its soil building and dairy herd promo- 
tional activities, the I.C. also has contributed a lot of 
money and man-hours to improving the quality of the 
herds of cattle and sheep kept by farmers along its lines. 


As a locality’s agricultural productivity is 
improved so is its standard of living; as a 
result there is more demand for manufac- 
tures and more business for the railroad 


For example, some five years ago the railroad began 
promoting artificial insemination of cattle. This has had 
the highly desirable effect of increasing both the quality 
and the quantity of milk produced. In the main, the rail- 
road’s part in furthering artificial insemination has been 
played by pure bred dairy sires which were purchased, 
and then loaned, free of charge, to artificial insemina- 
tion societies in the territory served by the I.C. The im- 
proved quality of milk resulting from this program has 
meant higher prices for the products of the dairymen, 
which in turn has given them more money to spend for 
every kind of appliance that can be shipped into the 
territory. 

The agricultural department of the Illinois Central was 
instituted in 1852, just one year after the railroad itself 
was incorporated. At first it was an immigration depart- 
ment, and its chief task was to attract farm people to 
settle in I.C. territory. It was not until 1916 that its 
present name and functions were established. 





What Happened in One Rural Kentucky County 
Inbound Freight Revenue for Mayfield, Ky. 


$244,263.20 
305,329.00 
561,118.48 


Average per farm family income in Graves County 


A milk condensery at Mayfield paid out for milk in 
Year Amount Price Per 100 Ib. 
1927 $ 438,347.00 


1939 876,268.00 
1949 4,402,634.73 
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In 1939-1940 the 
1.C. ran a soil spe- 
cial, Thousands of 
people visited this 
train which featured 
movies on soil re- 
building, etc. Over 
16,000 samples of 
soils were brought in 
for testing. Then the 
agricultural depart- 
ment recommended 
procedures for im- 
proving both the land 
and the crops 


Back in 1927 the I.C. 
ran this “‘soy bean 
special” train, pro- 
moting the use of 
soy beans as a food 
for animals and as an 
enricher of the soil 


Sires owned by the 
railroad are contrib- 
uting to dairy prog- 
ress along the Illinois 
Central. P. R. Farlow, 
the road’s general 
agricultural agent 
and department head, 
is second from left 
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W its: exactly 61 years of service to its credit, a 518-ft. 
truss span on the Illinois Central’s single-track bridge 
over the Ohio river at Cairo, IIl., was rolled out and was 
replaced by a heavier span of about the same length on 
October 16, 1950. This work marked the completion of 
the first phase of a $6.3 million bridge-modernization 
project that the I.C. has planned for this structure, 
whereby nine Whipple through-truss spans will be re- 
placed with six Warren through-truss and six deck-truss 
spans, the latter requiring the construction of three new 
piers and the remodeling of four existing piers. When 
this project is completed, the bridge will be capable of 
carrying the road’s heavier motive power and of accom- 
modating faster traffic. 

At present, although diesel-equipped trains use the 
Cairo bridge regularly, the heavier steam locomotives 
operating on freight runs both north and south of the 
Ohio river are not permitted to cross but must be un- 
coupled from southbound trains at North Cairo, IIl., and 
from northbound trains at Fulton, Ky. Lighter weight 
locomotives must be used to haul the freight trains across 
the bridge. Otherwise, freight trains with heavy power 
must cross the Ohio river on a bridge at Metropolis, IIl., 
on the Edgewood cutoff which extends between Edge- 
wood, Ill., and Fulton, Ky. When the rehabilitation of 
the Cairo bridge is completed in 1951, this operating 
procedure will not be essential. 


One of the several tense 
periods of the bridge 
modernization project 
came when the first 518- 
ft. through-truss span, 
after 61 years of serv- 
ice, was moved to false- 
work at the left to make 
room for its replacement 
by a new, much heavier 
span erected on false- 
work at the right 


Cairo Bridge Being Rehabilitated 


Engineering and operational skill main- 
tain a smooth flow of traffic while the 
Illinois Central replaces nine spans of 
structure over the Ohio river 


Construction work on the original structure at Cairo 
was begun in 1887 and the bridge was opened for traffic 
in 1889, at which time, being 10,560 ft. long, it was 
considered the longest metal structure crossing a river. 
In 1905 and 1906, traffic had increased to such an ex- 
tent that the north and south approaches to the bridge 
were made double track. In this work one 106-ft. and 
seventeen 150-ft. spans of the north approach were re- 
moved and replaced with an embankment carrying two 
tracks, so that today the bridge is 7,865 ft. long. Before 
the work now under way was started the bridge con- 
sisted, from north to south, of one 50-ft. deck girder 
span, a 251-ft. viaduct, a 250-ft. Pratt deck-truss span, 
two 518-ft. Whipple through-truss spans, seven 400-ft. 
Whipple through-truss spans, a 250-ft. Pratt deck-truss 
span, and a viaduct 3,170 ft. long. 

The Cairo bridge is also used by trains of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. Traffic over the structure by the early 
1920’s was such that often 100 trains passed over the 
bridge in a day, and it was felt that its capacity had been 
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Left—One of the two deck-truss spans which, lengthened 
and reinforced, were constructed on barge towers to serve 
as half of the falsework span to be used, successively, during 
the erection of the six long through-truss spans. An unusual 
yet important feature of this project is afforded by the barge 
towers which are adjustable to conform with the rise and fall 


reached. The plan of double-tracking the bridge, which 
had been considered as early as 1905, was again pro- 
posed as a solution. Because this plan which involved 
a very expensive grade reduction between Carbondale 
and Cairo for efficient operation could not be economi- 


cally justified, it was decided to construct the cutoff line. 


between Edgewood, Ill., and Fulton, Ky., using the ex- 
isting bridge over the Ohio at Metropolis. Completion of 
this cutoff materially lightened the traffic load over the 
Cairo bridge. The main channel spans of this bridge 
had been strengthened for heavier traffic loads in 1914 
and the approaches of the bridge replaced in 1934. 

During the second World War, however, heavier motive 
power was introduced by the I.C. to handle its growing 
volume of traffic. Engines with tenders reached a weight 
of 400 tons—too heavy for the Whipple spans of the 
Cairo bridge. During the war the bridge took a severe 
pounding from the heavy traffic carried, and required 
a great deal of the time of a steel-bridge maintenance 
gang. Because of the age of the structure and its con- 
tinuing deterioration that resulted from the pounding of 
heavy traffic, maintenance was excessive and a plan was 
developed for replacing the nine Whipple truss spans 
with two 518-ft. ll-in. and four 400-ft. 1114-in. Warren 
through-truss spans and six 197-ft. 7-in. Warren deck- 
truss spans. The through-truss spans were more than 
sufficient to bridge the main channel of the Ohio river 
while the deck-truss spans are located over the Kentucky 
shore which is inundated only at times of flood stage. 
The proposed new superstructure was designed for 
Cooper’s E72 loading. 

The existing piers, with the exception of two that had 
been girded with steel bands and turnbuckles and an- 
other that had developed cracks, are in good condition. 
It was decided to rehabilitate these three supports by 
driving long steel H-piles around the caissons and apply- 
ing a reinforced concrete jacket around the pier shafts. 
In addition, four piers had to be modified and three 
new piers were required at the Kentucky shore end to 
support the deck-truss spans. 


Erection Plan Is Set 


The method used successfully in changing out the 
first span established the pattern that will be followed 
for changing out the others. The plan of procedure pro- 
vided for the erection of the northerly 518-ft. span first 
and of progressing the replacement of the other spans 
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of the Ohio river. Right—After the two falsework spans were 
in place alongside the first 518-ft. span to be renewed, a 
locomotive crane was moved out on them and proceeded to 
erect the new span. At this stage of the work, the crane has 
placed the stringers and floorbeams for half of the new span. 
Additional details are given in the text 


The weight (1,760 tons) of the new span and the falsework 
span is spread over a temporary pier midway between existing 
piers, temporary piers driven alongside the permanent piers, 
and on the starlings of the existing piers 





from north to south. The two old 518-ft. spans ex- 
clusive of the deck each weigh 1,100 tons and the new 
spans replacing them weigh 1,650 tons each. Similarly 
the four old 400-ft. spans weigh 600 tons each and are 
being replaced by spans weighing 965 tons each. Al- 
together, approximately 10,000 tons of new bridge steel 
are being erected. 

Under the plan adopted for replacing the first span, 
the new steel was erected on temporary falsework built 
on the downstream side of the old structure. When the 
new span had been assembled and the ties and rails laid 
on it, the old span was rolled out on a temporary struc- 
ture built on the upstream side, and the new span was 
rolled into position. The old span was then stripped of its 
rail, ties and part of the floor system, and dropped ap- 
proximately 100 ft. into the river to be salvaged as scrap. 

Among the interesting and important features of this 
work are the construction and the manner of using the 
falsework. It was decided to fabricate first two of the 
new, short deck-truss spans, which will later be used in 
the permanent structure, and use them as falsework for 
the erection of each of the new long through-truss spans. 
This plan entailed the construction of a temporory steel 
tower on each of two barges lashed approximately 74 
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The old span was rolled out on specially 
constructed launching beams set on 
falsework at upstream ends of piers 


Photograph courtesy American Bridge Company 
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Detour routes for the trains of both the 
1.C. and the G.M. & O., which also uses 
the Cairo bridge, were carefully planned 
to insure a smooth flow of traffic when 
the bridge is out of service 


After the old span had been stripped of 
the rails, ties and part of the floor system, 
a cable was severed, causing the span to 
be launched to one side and into the river 


Photograph courtesy American Bridge Company 
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In the $6.3 million bridge modernization project, nine 
Whipple through-truss spans of the existing Cairo bridge will 


ft. apart, center to center; the erection of the deck spans 
one at a time on these towers: the construction and re- 
moval later of a temporary pier midway between each 
pair of the existing piers; and the floating of the deck 
spans into place. In this position the two deck-truss 
falsework spans were supported by the temporary center 
pier mentioned above, and, at the outer ends, were car- 
ried partially on the existing piers and partially on tem- 
porary steel piers. Since the two deck spans, each being 
only 197 ft. 7 in. long, were too short when used together 
to reach between the piers carrying the 518-ft. spans, 
steel brackets were added to the adjoining ends of the 
deck-truss spans, and the spans reinforced as necessary. 

Because the work of replacing the through-truss spans 
would continue over a period of more than a year, still 
another condition—that of the rise and fall of the river 
level—had to be considered when floating the falsework 
spans into place. Government records of the water level 
of the Ohio river at Cairo showed highwater in 1937 at 
Elevation 331.4 (above mean sea level), whereas the low 
water record was at Elevation 273.l1—a variation of 58 
ft. Furthermore, the records revealed that the river level 
frequently varies 17 ft. in one week and as much as 3 in. 
in an hour. Normal annual fluctuation of the water level 
is 47 ft. and it was obvious that the steel towers on the 
barges must be adjustable for this variation in height to 
enable them to be reused throughout the course of the 
work. 

Each of the barge towers was constructed with four 
corner columns which were in sections so that they can 
be removed or added for obtaining the proper height to 
conform to water-level conditions. Each corner column 
also is supported on a 500-ton hydraulic jack, so that 
the falsework span can be gently raised from or lowered 
onto its pier anchorage. Eight hydraulic jacks were used. 
four on each barge, providing a total capacity of 4,000 
tons. Smaller capacity jacks would have been adequate 
but the 500-ton jacks were used because of their longer 
travel distance of 25 in. 

When both falsework spans were in place for the first 
518-ft. span, a locomotive crane was used to erect the 
new steel on top of them. To carry out the erection work 
the locomotive crane was rolled transversely from the 
track into position on a temporary bracket placed at the 
shore end of the north falsework span. After the new 
span including deck and track had been completed, it was 
jacked up and set on rollers. The bridge was subse- 
quently closed to traffic and the old span was set on 
rollers. By means of diesel-operated winches, installed 
on a barge anchored upstream and pulling on a rigging 
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be replaced by six Warren through-truss spans and six Warren 
deck-truss spans, as shown above 


of cables and blocks, the old span was rolled out on its 
prepared falsework support, and the new span was rolled 
into its final position. Four-way telephone communica- 
tion was maintained between each end and center of the 
span and the barge during the moving operations to in- 
sure uniform movement. 


Maintain Smooth Traffic Flow 


As a result of bridge engineering and railroad opera- 
tional skill, the estimated 48-hr. interruption of traffic was 
actually reduced to 20 hr., although the actual work of 
moving the two spans took only 8 hr. The smooth 
operation of traffic was maintained by providing an al- 
ternate route between junction points north and south 
of the river. All through passenger trains were handled 
between Fulton and Carbondale by way of Reevesville 
and the Metropolis bridge. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio passen- 
ger trains were routed from East St. Louis via Carbon- 
dale and Reevesville over the bridge at Metropolis to 
Rives, Tenn., on Illinois Central tracks. Shuttle-train 
service connecting with main-line and St. Louis trains at 
Carbondale was provided by the I.C. between North Cairo 
and Carbondale. during the period of interruption. Sta- 
tion wagons met trains at Fulton and North Cairo to 
handle passengers between these two points. 

A turnaround mixed train between Fulton and Wick- 
liffe, Ky., located just across the river from North Cairo, 
was also operated to handle mail, baggage, express and 
passengers on the arrival of Train No. 26, the Northern 
Express, and connecting with Train No. 25, the Southern 
Express. Passengers wishing to use bus service between 
Fulton and Carbondale were advised of bus schedules 
and available service. 

Freight trains moved over two routes—down the Edge- 
wood cutoff and also via DuQuoin, Groat, Akin Jct., the 
Edgewood cutoff and the Metropolis bridge to Fulton. 
Freight trains of the G.M.&O. used the I.C. line from East 
St. Louis to Rives via DuQuoin, Groat, Akin Jct., the 
Edgewood cutoff and the Metropolis bridge. 

Design details were prepared and construction is being 
supervised by Modjeski & Masters, consulting engineers, 
in conjunction with the offices of C. H. Mottier, vice- 
president and chief engineer, and M. Block, engineer of 
bridges of the I.C. The substructure work is being done 
by the Kansas City Bridge Company and the Massman 
Construction Company, both of Kansas City, Mo. The 
fabrication and the erection of the superstructure, as well 
as the changing out of the spans, are being performed 
by the American Bridge Company, Chicago. 
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“It is in the field of water- 
way transportation’ that 
there is the greatest need 
and the best opportunity 
for the federal government 
to recover a_ substantial 
amount of the funds it is 
spending on_ transporta- 
tion.” 


Subsidies—User Charges and the 


National Transportation Policy 


Should user charges or tolls be collected from those who 


Scenmportation is big business with the federal govern- 
ment. Nearly $114 billion each year is now being spent 
by the government on basic transportation facilities, in- 
cluding navigable waterways, airports, airways, public 
highways, the direct payment of subsidies, indirect finan- 


use transportation facilities receiving government aid? 





A SHIPPER SPEAKS HIS MIND ON SUBSIDY 


George H. Shafer is general traffic manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, St. Paul, Minn. Early in his 
career, he gained experience in railroading—including stores, 
engineering, finance, mechanical and traffic—while serving 
with the old Chicago & Alton (now Gulf, Mobile & Ohio). 
He has also served with the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
where he attained the position of chief of the section of 
rates and tariffs. Now he supervises the traffic and trans- 
portation activities of Weyerhaeuser’s large and diverse 
lumber operations. His active affiliations with traffic or- 
ganizations are too numerous to detail here; it must suffice 
to say that he is a past president of the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards and a member of its executive 
committee, and a director and executive committeeman of 
the National Industrial Traffic League. This article is a 
condensation of Mr. Shafer’s talk before the Regional Trans- 
portation Conference sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Oklahoma City, Okla., January 19 
and 20. 


cial assistance, and, on occasion, direct construction of 
transportation equipment or operation of transport serv- 
ices. The budget of the U.S. government, for the fiscal 
year 1950, showing federal transportation expenditures 
for 1949, indicates that the largest single item was aid 
to highways, which amounted to 37.3 per cent of the 
total. The provisions for waterway facilities and naviga- 
tion aids accounted for 24 per cent. Merchant marine 
expenditures were 19 per cent, and expenditures for avia- 
tion were 14.3 per. cent. The balance was for miscel- 
laneous transport services and regulatory functions. As 
this discussion deals primarily with domestic transporta- 
tion, no consideration will be given the shipping sub- 
sidies designed to develop and encourage the mainte- 
nance of a strong merchant marine. 

[Mr. Shafer then summarized the facts on govern- 
ment expenditures on, and aid to, the three forms of 
transport—air, highway and_ inland waterway.— 
EpIrTor. | 


Obvious Subsidies 


Government expenditures for various transportation 
agencies have been outlined in some detail. It appears 
obvious that, in view of the large amounts contributed 
by the federal government in the promotion of air and 
water transportation, subsidies (or government aid if 
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“To the extent mature investigation indicates highway users 
are not paying their way, user charges should be made in an 
amount sufficient to place them on a self-sustaining basis.”’ 


you prefer) reaching a substantial figure are paid these 
two forms of transportation by the general taxpayers. 
The extent to which highway operators are failing to 
pay their fair share of the cost and maintenance of the 
highways, through various charges assessed by the 
states and other local governmental units—such as 
license fees, gasoline taxes, tolls, and tonnage taxes—is 
open to question. 

The controversy as to highway transportation sub- 
sidies rages primarily around the use of highways by 
heavy over-the-road trucks and buses engaged in in- 
tercity traffic. It is my understanding that the trucking 
industry now takes the position that when and if it can 
be shown clearly that motor trucks do not pay their 
fair share of highway costs, they stand ready to meet 
their obligations. 

My inability at this time to resolve the question of 
highway subsidies one way or the other is freely ad- 
mitted; therefore, no definite suggestions will be made 
as to highway user charges except to say that to the ex- 
tent mature investigation indicates highway users are 
not paying their way, user charges should be made in 
an amount sufficient to place them on a self-sustaining 
basis. This could be accomplished by the imposition of a 
federal highway user excise tax upon heavy vehicles re- 
lated both to the gross weight and to mileage, so gradu- 
ated as to make higher rates apply to the heavier vehi- 
cles. 


Transportation Policy 


It will be recalled that, in 1940, Congress adopted a 
“National Transportation Policy” providing, among 
other things, for the fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, so administered as to preserve the inherent 
advantage of each — all to the end of developing, coor- 
dinating, and preserving a national transportation sys- 
tem by water, highway, and rail. The Civil Aeronautics 
Act contains no provision requiring the administration 
of that act in such a manner as to preserve the inherent 
advantage of other forms of transportation. It concerns 
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itself only with air transportation. Everything in the 
C.A.A. declaration of policy is pointed directly toward 
the promotion of the air industry, regardless of the ef- 
fect on other forms of transportation. Therefore, Con- 
gress requires preferential treatment for aviation and 
provides subsidies (air mail) which, in effect, under- 
write the financial solvency of the air lines. Obviously, 
there is a clear conflict between the policy stated in 
the Interstate Commerce Act and the Civil Aeronautics 


Act. 
Discriminatory Legislation 


One of the regulatory goals of Congress is the “fair 
and impartial treatment” of transportation enterprises. 
At the same time, it has been discriminatory in extending 
public aid to several transport agencies. It has ad- 
monished two regulatory agencies to prevent wasteful 
and destructive competitive practices in transportation. 
At the same time, it has given other branches of govern- 
ment (the C.A.B., for example) the power to authorize 
additional transportation facilities. Thus, government 
restricts with one hand and promotes with the other. It 
attempts to regulate monopoly, while, at the same time. 
it undertakes to enforce competition. 

Moreover, the federal government is supporting the 
development of highway, air, and water transportation, 
without regard to maintaining an adequate railroad sys- 
tem, which, within the foreseeable future at least, must 
remain our major transportation medium. This policy 
has not only weakened the railroads, but has resulted in 
making the costs of transportation higher on the traffic 
remaining on the rails. 

The restoration of equal competitive opportunities 
must take place before there can be any determination 
of the inherent advantages of different forms of transpor- 
tation. Moreover, it is important that all forms of trans- 
port that compete for traffic be given equality of treat- 
ment if private ownership and management of transporta- 
tion facilities are to survive. At present, we have no 
single, congistent national transportation policy. We 
do have a number of so-called transportation policies 
which are inconsistent, contradictory, and actually un- 
American because they are unfair. 


User Charges 


In Secretary of Commerce Sawyer’s report to the 
President, it is aptly stated that the federal government 
now engages in “a bewildering array of promotional ac- 
tivities in the transport field by providing facilities, the 
payment of subsidies, the granting of tax benefits, the 
disposal at bargain prices of government property, or the 
direct operation of services.” He made the further ob- 
servation that government promotional activities do not 
form a coherent pattern and had reached such scope as 
to warrant a critical re-examination. With this ap- 
praisal, I am sure there can be no disagreement. It is my 
belief that we should do more than re-examine; I sug- 
gest that we do something about it immediately. 

The federal debt is now approximately $257 billion. 
In the face of this situation, should the federal govern- 
ment continue to spend almost a billion and a half an- 
nually for transportation, without any direct financial 
return? I am convinced that the general taxpayer should, 
so far as possible, be relieved of the burden of transpor- 
tation subsidies. This could be accomplished, at least 
to a substantial degree, by the imposition of user charges 
or tolls. The goal should be to place every transporta- 
tion agency on a self-sustaining basis. Such action 
would result in more equal treatment of all forms of 
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transportation and assist in carrying out the congression- 
al mandate to preserve the inherent advantages of 
each. 


Specifically, | have the following suggestions: 


Airways: To recover at least some of the cost of es- 
tablishing and maintaining airways, prompt and _tho- 
rough consideration should be given to the institution of 
charges to be made against the users thereof, allowance 
being made for the value of the airways in the interest 
of national defense and the extent of the use by govern- 
ment aircraft. Federal gasoline taxes and registration 
fees have been suggested as a vehicle for collecting air- 
way charges. 


Airports: Landing fees and other charges are made 
at present for the use of many airports, and it appears 
that there is a growing trend toward self-support, particu- 
larly among the terminal-type airports. This trend should 
be continued and users should, in so far as possible, pay 
the cost of airports, with consideration being given to the 
extent of government use and national defense require- 
ments. 


Air Mail Subsidies: The separation of subsidies 
from compensation for carrying the mail should be but 
the first step in the further consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

The mail pay system should not guarantee uneco- 
nomic and unnecessary operations. Retroactive rate mak- 
ing should be minimized or eliminated entirely. It seems 
to me that before the air industry can hold up its head and 
be accepted as a strong and independent transportation 
medium, it must purge itself of the taint of subsidy. 


Waterways: It is in the field of waterway transporta- 
tion that there is the greatest need and the best opportun- 
ity for the federal government to recover a substantial 
amount of the funds it is spending on transportation. As 
no user charge of any kind is exacted for the use of in- 
land waterways, the total expenditures for construction, 
operation, and maintenance, excluding their value for 
flood control and national defense, constitute a subsidy 
to waterway users. 

The policy of providing waterways without cost to 
the users is certainly contrary to our so-called national 
transportation policy. It cannot be justified as a “regula- 
tor” of railroad rates, or from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense in view of our experience during World 
War II when the total percentage of commercial intercity 
traffic handled by rivers and canals dropped from 3.7 
per cent in 1940 to 2.6 per cent in 1943. 

The imposition of user charges or tolls in an amount 
sufhicient to pay all or part of the investment and mainte- 
nance of each waterway would not only give a measure 
of relief to the overburdened taxpayer, but would tend 
to create more equal competitive conditions between 
the different types of carriers and indicate whether or 
not there are “inherent” advantages in inland waterway 
transportation. If waterway operations continue to 
flourish after proper tolls are exacted, certainly the cry 
of subsidy by their competitors will no longer carry 
weight. 

It is, therefore, believed that users of existing water- 
ways and waterway facilities should pay a reasonable 
user charge, determined by an appropriate body desig- 
nated by Congress. The appropriate authority might 
well be the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
could be instructed by Congress to determine, after full 
investigation, and with the assistance of the Army engi- 





neers, the proper charges that should be made against 
the users of the facilities. 

During the course of its investigation, the body desig- 
nated by Congress to make the determination would have 
no difficulty in securing figures from government records 
as to the total expenditures made by the government, the 
annual upkeep, the volume of traffic, etc. Moreover, the 
investigation being a public one would elicit the views 
of the waterway operators, the shippers, and other forms 
of transportation. Certainly some reasonably accurate de- 
termination can be made by an independent body which 
would result in the return to the government of at least 
a large proportion of the maintenance and carrying 
charges which are now assessed against the general tax- 
payers. 

When new waterway projects are under considera- 
tion, the following procedure is suggested: Before pub- 
lic funds are appropriated for waterway projects for 
which a transportation value is claimed, the Congress, in 
addition to appropriate findings of the War Depart- 
ment (Army engineers), should have a finding from the 
I.C.C. that there is a real public need for such additional 
transportation facilities and their recommendation as to 
user charges that should be assessed against those who 
use the facilities. Due consideration should be given to 
the value of such facilities in promoting flood control and 
national defense. 

Just how well the I.C.C. is qualified to make findings 
in connection with proposed waterway facilities is evi- 
denced by the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal case, 235 
[.C.C. 753, wherein the President requested the commis- 
sion to make an investigation of the proposed project. 
As the result of the Commission’s report, the project was 
not authorized by Congress, although it had been rec- 
ommended by the Army engineers. 

Although the assessment of user charges would re- 
verse a long-established policy of the federal govern- 
ment. the principle is by no means new, as tolls for 
the use of the Panama Canal have been exacted for 
many years. 

Those who oppose user charges, particularly the car- 
riers that would be affected, remind us that the rail- 
roads, too, were subsidized in their tender years with 
generous land grants. The railroads, in turn, reply that 
only a small per cent of the country’s railroad mileage 
participated in land grants, which were not outright 
gifts. In return for the grants of land, the government 
received special rates on government freight and _pas- 
senger traffic so much so that, when Congress finally 
canceled the land-grant rates in 1946, a congressional 
committee found that the government had been repaid 
seven times the original value of the lands. 


“This Is Ridiculous” 


In the state of Arkansas during an extended drought a 
few years ago, a negro congregation met and prayed 
long and fervently for rain. Before they got through the 
meeting, it started to sprinkle, then it turned into a gen- 
tle downpour, and then into a heavy downpour, and fin- 
ally into a torrent. They made their way home as best 
they could and the old preacher got to the creek just in 
time to see the bridge go out. He stood on the bank and 
gazed into the swollen stream for a moment and finally 
said: “O Lord, I know we asked for rain and we cer- 
tainly needed rain, but this is ridiculous.” 

I believe that the amount of taxpayers’ money the gov- 
ernment has been spending on transportation for many 
years past is ridiculous. Moreover, I believe our con- 
flicting transportation policy is ridiculous, and that it is 
more than ridiculous that we are doing nothing about it. 
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Locomotive Accidents 


Continue Decline 


Locomotive Inspection Bureau reports 4,123 fewer steam locomotives and 
3,027 more diesels in service in 1950—57 accidents less than in 1949 


T he number of accidents resulting from failures of 
parts of all types of locomotives during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950, as compared with fiscal 1949 were 
reduced from 277 to 220 and the number of persons 
injured from 250 to 234. This is the record in the 
thirty-ninth annual report of the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection presented to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Director Edward H. Davidson. The number 
of persons killed in connection with these failures re- 
mained at 10, the same as in 1949, 

The accidents resulting from failures of steam-loco- 
motive parts alone were reduced from 228 to 169, the 
number killed from 10 to 7, and the number injured from 
243 to 184. The number of steam locomotives for which 
reports were filed, however, dropped from 33,866 in 
1949 to 29,743 in 1950, and the number inspected from 
85.353 to 66,809. 

Accidents caused by failures of parts of locomotives 
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other than steam increased from 49 to 51. Three per- 
sons were killed in these accidents in 1950; none in 
1949. The number of persons injured decreased from 
67 to 50. 

A table. not included in this summary of the report. 
shows the various parts and appurtenances of steam 
locomotives and tenders, the failures of which have 
caused serious and fatal accidents during the past five 
vears. Of the 169 accidents in 1950, 46 were caused by 
the failure of miscellaneous parts not classified. Classi- 
fied were 35 parts, failures of which caused 123 acci- 
dents. 

The largest single group is handholds, which caused 
11 accidents. Other sizeable groups are boiler explo- 
sions, reversing gears and squirt hose, each the cause 
of nine accidents, and footboards, the cause of eight 
accidents. Injectors and connections and throttle rigging 
were each the cause of seven accidents. The number of 
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accidents charged to each of the other parts range from 
one to six and in most cases do not exceed three. 

Failures which were the cause of death were boiler 
explosions (4); couplers (1); crossheads and guides 
(1); and reverse gears (1). The report calls attention 
to this tabulation with the suggestion that, if advantage 
is taken of the information contained in it and proper 
inspection and repairs made in accordance with the 
requirements of the law and rule, many accidents will 
be avoided. An abstract of the remainder of the report 
follows: 

During the year, ten per cent of the steam locomotives 
inspected by our inspectors were found with defects or 
errors in inspection that should have been corrected before 
the locomotives were put into use; this is an increase of 
two per cent from the results obtained in the preceding 
year. Three hundred and ninety-nine locomotives were 
ordered withheld from service by our inspectors because of 





the presence of defects that rendered the locomotives im- 
mediately unsafe; this is a decrease of 37 locomotives com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

[Detailed results of the inspections of steam locomotives 
of each railroad are shown in a table not included here.— 
EpiTor | 


Boiler-Accident Casualties Decline 


Nine boiler explosions occurred in the fiscal year; all 
were caused by overheating of the crown sheets due to low 
water. Four employees were killed in these accidents and 
14 were injured. Thére was an increase of four in the num- 
ber of boiler explosions and a decrease of three in the 
number of employees killed compared with the preceding 
year. 

One of the explosions occurred on a locomotive in pas- 
senger-tra:n service; three on locomotives in freight-train 
service; two, on locomotives in charge of watchmen; and 
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one each on locomotives in switching, mixed, and work-train 
service. The boilers involved in the explosions were not 
equipped with either fusible plugs or low-water alarms. 

Absence of a safe water level was known to employees 
on two of the locomotives prior to the explosions. On one 
of these the low water level resulted from undetected loss 
of water through an inadvertently opened blow-off cock 
which discharged through a muffler located under the loco- 
motive deck. Action to restore water to the boiler had been 
initiated, but the explosion occurred before a_ sufficient 
quantity of water had been fed to the boiler. Subsequently, 
blow-off mechanisms on all locomotives owned by the rail- 
road on which the explosion occurred were examined, re- 
designed, and reconstructed where necessary to prevent 
repetition of conditions responsible for the explosion. 

Fifty boiler and appurtenance accidents other than ex- 
plosions resulted in injuries to 56 employees. This is a de- 
crease of 26 accidents and a decrease of 24 injuries com- 
pared with the preceding year. 


Time Extensions for Flue Removal 


Four hundred and seventy applications were filed for 
extension of time for removal of flues, as provided in rule 
10. Our investigations disclosed that in 33 of these cases 
the condition of the locomotives or other circumstances were 
such that extensions could not properly be granted. Nine 
were in such condition that the full extensions requested 
could not be authorized, but extensions for shorter periods 
of time were allowed. Twenty-four extensions were granted 
after defects disclosed by our investigations were required 
to be repaired. Eighteen applications were canceled for 
various reasons. Three hundred and eighty-six applications 
were granted for the full period requested. 





Number of Locomotives in Service, the Number Inspected and 
the Conditions Found 


Steam Locomotives 
Year ended June 30— 
1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
Number of locomotives for 


which reports were filed 29,743 33,866 37,073 39,578 41,851 43,019 
Number inspected ...... 66,809 85,353 93,917 94,034 101,869 115,979 
Number found defective 6,740 7,035 9,417 10,248 13,337 11,975 
fee pe inspected 

found defective ........ 10.1 8.2 10.0 10.9 17.7 10.3 
Number ordered out of 

ais RE 399 436 654 708 690 506 
Number of defects found 28,504 28,642 38,855 41,250 56,541 53,367 


Locomotives Other Than Steam 
Number of locomotive units for 

which reports were filed 15,179 12,692 9,803 7,805 6,616 6,094 
Number inspected ...... 42, 30,684 20,798 13,115 10,908 9,888 
Number found defective 2,748 1,238 853 633 4 447 
Percentage of inspected 

found defective ....... 6.5 4.0 4.1 48 4.6 4.5 
Number ordered out of 

service wivivattecees 42 20 21 19 17 16 
Number of defects found 6,325 2,804 1,745 1,442 1,385 1,212 





Accidents Caused by the Failure of Locomotive Parts or 
Appurtenances 
Steam Locomotives, Including Boiler or Tender 


Year ended June 30— 
1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 


Number of accidents ...... 169 228 341 360 419 410 
Percent increase or decrease 

from previous year ..... 25.9 33.1 5.3 14.1 12.2 11.7 
Number of persons killed .. 7 10 15 16 10 20 
Percent increase or decrease 

from previous year .... 30.0 33.3 6.3 160.0 50.0 20.0 


Number of persons injured 184 243 361 464 439 429 
Percent increase or decrease 
from previous year .... 24.3 32.7 22.2 15.7 12.3 79 
1 Increase, 


Steam Locomotive Boilers 
Year ended June 30— 
1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1915 1912 
Number of accidents ........ 59 81 104 116 156 141 424 856 
Number of persons killed .... 4 fon oe) aa Me } aS 91 
Number of persons injured ... 70 94 108 124 165 154 467 1,005 


Locomotives Other than Steam 
Year ended June 30— 
1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
Number of accidents ............... 51 49 41 40 38 29 
Number of persons killed ........... a ca ua eaws a ee 1 
Number of persons injured ......... 50 67 50 41 56 40 
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Fifty-one accidents, resulting in three deaths and injuries 
to 50 persons occurred in connection with locomotive units 
propelled by power other than steam. This represents an 
increase of two in the number of accidents, occurrence of 
three fatalities, and a decrease of 17 in the number of 
injured compared with the preceding year. 


Locomotives Other Than Steam 


During the year 6.5 per cent of the locomotive units 
inspected by our inspectors were found with defects or 
errors in inspection that should have been corrected before 
the units were put into use; this represents an increase of 
2.5 per cent compared with the results obtained in the pre- 
ceding year. Forty-two locomotive units were ordered with- 
held from service by our inspectors because of the pres- 
ence of defects that rendered the units immediately unsafe; 
this represents an increase of 22 units compared with the 
preceding year. 

[A table showing the defective parts found by inspection 
of these locomotives on each railroad is included in the 
report but not reproduced here. Epiror | 


Specification Cards and Alterations 


Under rule 54 of the Rules and Instructions for Inspection 
and Testing of Steam Locomotives, 114 specification cards 
and 2.748 alteration reports were filed, checked, and 
analyzed. These reports are necessary in order to determine 
whether or not the boilers represented were so constructed 
or repaired as to render safe and proper service and whether 
the stresses were within the allowed limits. Corrective meas- 
ures were taken with respect to numerous discrepancies 
found. 

Under rules 328 and 329 of the Rules and Instructions 
for Inspection and Testing of Locomotives Other than Steam, 
3,287 specifications and 1,165 alteration reports were filed 
for locomotive units and 564 specifications and 257 altera- 
tion reports were filed for boilers mounted on locomotive 
units other than steam. These were checked and analyzed 
and corrective measures taken with respect to discrepancies 
found. 

No formal appeal by any carrier was taken from the 
decisions of any inspector during the year. 
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Number of Casualties Classified by Occupation 


Steam Locomotive Accidents 
Year ended June 30— 


1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 
oO z ao] b } co % me] 3 vw 
BSS ee Se eee 
oe Bie oe Es Ee TS AS Oe 
Members of train crews 
Engineers ...... 2 64 3. 678 3 109 6 126 4 142 
Firemen ....... ‘ 2 64 3 92 6 155 6 159 4 184 
Brakemen ...... 2. 2 1 30 3 43 1 37 46 
Conductors ...... 4 7 5 10 7 
Switchmen ... 5 ‘ 6 =e 10 9 10 
Roundhouse and shop 
employees: 
Boilermakers 2 2 4 3 1 
Machinists ..... 1 4 1 2 1 é6 
,.. are ! 1 : 
Inspectors .... 2 
Watchmen ie aah 1 4 1 2 1 2 2 4 
Boiler washers .. 1 
Pee ; 1 1 8 8 6 10 
Other roundhouse an 
shop employees .. 2 1 4 5 8 3 
Other employees .... 4 6 12 , ey | 13 
Nonemployees ....... | 9 6 82 8 
WUE bath ec cives 7 184 10 243 15 361 16 464 10 439 
Accidents on Locomotives Other than Steam 
Members of train crews: 
Engineers ....... 15 12 7 1 9 8 
Firemen ........ 21 14 24 21 14 
Brakemen ee 3 6 1 5 3 
Conductors ..... 4 2 : 1 2 
Switchmen ....... 1 4 2 = 1 2 
Maintenance employees 3 8 - 1 2 4 
Other employees ..... 2 13 2 ~ 2 5 
Nonemployees ..... 2 1 10 12 ‘ 18 
a eee 3. 50 67 50 , 
53 





























GENERAL NEWS 


Occupational ‘Malady’ 
Again Hits Switchmen 


Chicago, St. Louis and other 
gateways crippled 


For the second time within six weeks, 
switchmen members of the _ brother- 
hood of railroad trainmen have staged 
a wildcat walkout at Chicago and other 
strategic gateways by reporting “sick” 
en masse and failing to report for duty. 
Approximately 35 railroads in at least 
12 major rail centers have been affect- 
ed—most of them very seriously—by 
the walkout. Many industries have be- 
gun laying off employees due to the 
restricted flow of raw and _ finished 
material. This “virus-switchmanitus”’ is 
generally conceded to have bred in the 
failure of the Washington, D. C. nego- 
tiations to win for the switchmen all 
demands imposed on the railroads for 
a 40-hr. week at present take-home pay 
levels and other concessions. Union 
spokesmen have stated the walkout is 
entirely unauthorized. 

Besides the Chicago switching dis- 
trict—which has been _ effectively 
crippled by the strike, layoffs have been 
reported in abnormal volume at 
Spokane, Wash.. Seattle. and St. Louis, 
Mo., Detroit Mich., Portland. Ore.. 
Peoria, Ill., Racine. Wis., and Dallas, 
Tex. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific told Railway Age that only 
10 to 15 per cent of its switchmen 
showed up for work at Milwaukee on 
January 31. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe said none of its Chicago dis- 
trict switchmen was on the job but 
that supervisory forces had managed 
to handle all passenger-train switching 
moves and all schedules thus far had 
been maintained. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, on the other hand, 
due to the fact that most of its switch- 
men belong to the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, whose dispute with 
the carriers was settled last September, 
reported no difficulty other than the 
inability to interchange cars with con- 
nections in the Chicago district. 


Embargos “flow” 


The Chicago district office of the car 
service division of the Association of 
American Railroads began working un- 
der “forced draft” as embargo notices 
began flooding in from affected roads. 
Generally speaking. movement of all 
livestock, perishables, l.c.]. and car- 
load freight is embargoed for move- 
ment either to or through the Chicago 
switching district via most roads, while 
individual carriers have embargoed 
freight for movement on line at other 


affected points. At Detroit for instance, 
the Wabash and the Pere Marquette 
district of the Chesapeake & Ohio will 
not accept any cars for movement but 
at press time for this issue the other 
roads of Detroit had not taken similar 
action, 

The Railway Express Agency has em- 
bargoed all shipments between 14 
northeastern states and the rest of the 
nation except medical supplies, war 
material and certain other emergency 
shipments. United States District At- 
torney Otto Kerner, Chicago, on Janu- 
ary 31, filed a petition for a contempt 
citation with Federal Judge Michael L. 
lgoe naming President W. P. Kennedy 
of the B.R.T. and 52 other officers of 
the union’s national and local organiza- 
tions as having disobeyed terms of a 
temporary restraining order issued last 
December in connection with the pre- 
Christmas — sickness-walkout of the 
switchmen and which is presently ef- 
fective by reason of extensions obtained 
since that time. Judge Igoe gave the 
brotherhood until February 7 to show 
cause why they should not be held in 
contempt of court for defiance of the 
court’s restraining order. Whether or 
not this strategy will result in a return 
to work by the local members, as it did 
during the December walkout, is an 
open question. 


Few Trains Withdrawn 

Few railroads reported any serious 
curtailment in passenger service as of 
January 31. The Illinois Central cut 
all service between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, with the exception of the “Green 
Diamond,” and withdrew several sec- 
ondary trains from other routes. Coast- 
to-coast sleeping cars are terminating 
at Chicago and passengers are being 
transferred between stations by taxicab 
or Parmelee Transportation Company 
limousine. The New York Central has 
withdrawn several trains and in addi- 
tion has removed all feature cars from 
most of its more important trains. Be- 
cause N. Y. C. trains cannot be wyed 
at Chicago under the strike conditions, 
the “Twentieth Century” is being oper- 
ated eastward with its observation 
lounge car foremost. 

Because most suburban trains of the 
Chicago area are operated as integral 
units, a minimum of switching is neces- 
sary to maintain these services and as 
of January 31 all were operating norm- 
ally. That the commuters are aware 
of the significance of the walkout, how- 
ever, was evidenced by two Railway 
Age editors who overheard a suburban- 
ite remark “Why did the Army bother 
to take over the railroads? It seems to 
me they should have taken over the 
brotherhoods.” 

Major railroad centers affected by 


the “epidemic,” in addition to Chicago, 
St. Louis and Detroit, were reported to 
include New York, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Reading; Dallas, Tex., where all 
switchmen were said to be out; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where a number of South- 
ern switchmen were said to have re- 
ported ill; Peoria, Ill., where the 
Peoria & Pekin union was affected; 
Cleveland, Ohio, ‘and Collinwood, 
where New York Central men were out 
“100 per cent”; Toledo, and Portland, 
Ore., where the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific were both affected. 

At New York, the Pennsylvania re- 
ported that, up to the time this issue 
went to press, 41 yard brakemen at 
Sunnyside Yard and Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion—approximately one-third of the 
total at those points—and 47 passenger 
trainmen had reported “sick.” Trains, 
however, were said to be leaving New 
York on schedule, except for one in- 
stance where two trains were combined. 
Incoming trains from the south and 
west were running from one to three 
hours late, due to the strike and to 
adverse weather conditions. Commuter 
service from New Jersey shore points 





Truckers Seek Rate Boost 
To Avoid Excess Business 


A request for permission to join in 
the pending 6 per cent rate case of 
the railroads has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
approximately 1,200 truckers who are 
members of the Middle Atlantic Con- 
ference. The truckers claim that unless 
they are granted rate increases com- 
parable to any granted the railroads 
they will get so much business they 
will break down. 

The great increase in business that 
would result from a railroad rate in- 
crease, without a “simultaneous” in- 
crease in motor carrier rates, would 
force the truckers to handle more traf- 
fic “than is possible,”” they said. This 
congestion, they added, would cause re- 
tarding of their service and unprece- 
dented increases in costs. 

The petition filed with the 1.C.C. by 
the truckers said 1950 traffic increased 
substantially over 1949, and that such 
increases cause “unusual and unprece- 
dented” increases in operating costs, It 
said additional increased costs in 1951 
will result in earnings being inadequate 
to maintain adequate service. The peti- 
tion added that while the exact size of 
the increase needed by the truckers 
“cannot be calculated,”’ an increase of 
6 per cent is immediately necessary to 
prevent a break down in service. 
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was reported “practically normal.” The 
railroad on February 1 began classes 
for vo.unteer ticket collectors from its 
trafic and maintenance of way depart- 
ments, whom it planned to use to man 
afternoon and evening trains. 

The N.Y.C. stated that 43 out of 108 
switchmen employed on the first and 
second tricks in the Grand Central- 
Mott Haven areas had reported “sick.” 
The Central had canceled a few long 
distance trains and also some local 
trains in the Chicago area and on the 
big four and Michigan Central. All 
non-emergency freight coming to the 
Central from western roads had been 
embargoed and an embargo was to be 
declared on livestock and_ perishable 
freight destined west of Buffalo. 

The Long Island said its service was 
not ‘affected, but anticipated possible 
curtailment of trains into Pennsylvania 
station if P.R.R. yardmen went out in 
any substantial number. 

At Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania 
reported five of its six commuter lines 
affected, with 250 commuter trainmen 
out, and 200 freight and passenger yard 
crews idle because one or more of their 
men were “ill.” All Philadelphia area 
freight stations were to be closed and 
2.000 carloads of high priority freight 
destined for the area were sidetracked. 
Some commuter trains were being 
manned with volunteer crews. 

Commuter service in the New York 
and Philadelphia areas was further 
complicated by a severe snow and sleet 
storm and by a simultaneous strike of 
bus drivers employed by the Public 
Service Corporation in the North Jersey 
and Camden areas. 


At a Standstill 

The Pennsylvania was also affected 
at Trenton, N. J., where 200 freight 
trainmen were on str:ke. Local opera- 
tions there were “at a standstill.” 

The strike at the Washington, D.C., 
passenger terminal began at midnight 
January 30, but did not spread imme- 
diately to Potomac Yards in nearby 
Alexandria, Va. According to Terminal 
Manager, S. Kerl, all switchmen at the 
passenger terminal joined in the walk- 
out, but service was being maintained 
“to all points.” In some cases, passen- 
gers were being carried by bus to near- 
by points in Virginia where they could 
make connection with southbound 
trains. 

The car service division, at the re- 
quest of Director Knudson of the De- 
fense Transportation Administration, 
instructed switching lines and other 
roads to place their own embargoes as 
they became affected by the walkout. 
Several embargoes were placed by 
switching lines, while some line-haul 
roads began placing protective em- 
bargoes. 

Meanwhile the Washington proceed- 
ings in the “Op” dispute continued on 
a more-or-less “token” basis. The Nat- 
ional Mediation Board was _ holding 
separate meetings with the parties, but 
there were no reports of progress. 
N.M.B. also has before it for mediation 
the case involving demands of non- 
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operating employees for a wage increase 
of 25 cents per hour. 

Replying to recent newspaper ad- 
vertising of the railroads, the chief ex- 
ecutives of the four operating unions 
issued a January 25 statement assert- 
ing that the carrier representatives 
“fully understood” that the memoran- 
dum of agreement signed at the White 
House on December 21 “was subject to 
ratification by our general chairmen.” 

The memorandum of agreement set 
out terms of a settlement of the dispute 
on a basis proposed by Dr. John R. 
Steelman, assistant to President Tru- 
man. The railroad advertisements re- 
produced the memorandum with its 
signatures, including those of the four 
union leaders, and said that the latter 
now “seek to repudiate this agreement.” 
(See Railway Age of January 29, page 
48.) 


Rate Case Hearing 
Set for February 19 


Testimony of 14 railroad 
witnesses filed with 1.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set February 19 as the date 
for hearing on the motion whereby the 
railroads seek authority to make their 
proposed six per cent increase in 
freight rates effective at this time as a 
measure of interim relief, pending 
final disposition of the petition where- 
in they seek the advance on a perman- 
ent basis. The hearing assignment had 
the effect of denying the railroad mo- 
tion insofar as it sought to make the 
interim-relief proposal effective “imme- 
diately.” 9 

The hearing will be held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., before the commission’s 


Division 2. As noted in Railway Age 
of January 29, page 35, the commission 
has docketed the case as Ex Parte No. 
175 and brought into it the proposals 
for like increases which have ben filed 
by steamship lines and freight forward- 
ers. Also reported last week was the 
National Industrial Traffic League’s 
opposition to the granting of interim 
relief without hearing or argument. A 
like petition was taken by others, in- 
cluding the National Coal Association. 

The commission order assigning the 
motion for hearing also prescribed spe- 
cial rules of procedure for the case. 
The rules included a requirement that 
the evidence-in-chief of the petitioners 
be filed in the form of verified state- 
ments on or before January 30. On that 
date, 14 railroad witnesses filed such 
statements. 

Generally they pointed out that the 
railroads are deeply concerned with the 
lag between pyramiding expenses and 
increased rates which has already cost 
the carriers hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The statements emphasized the need 
for increased revenues to meet in- 
creased operating expenses so that ne- 
cessary funds will be available to do 
what is required to meet all demands 
arising from the critical international 
situation. 

Despite inadequate revenues, the 
railroads have been spending capital 
funds at the rate of a billion dollars a 
year since the end of World War II 
and the program of improvement for 
1951 calls for more than a billion dol- 
lars to be spent for new equipment, the 
railroad witnesses stated. The witnesses 
described the 1951 railroad program as 
including the purchase of 125,000 new 
freight cars and more than 2,000 units 
of new motive power as well as im- 
provement of every other part of the 
railroad plant. 

The railroad testimony said that 








THE UNION PACIFIC’S NEW DE- 
TECTOR CAR tracks down fissures with 
magnetic-type equipment furnished by 
Teledetector, Inc., of Chicago. The road 
claims that in preliminary work the car 
has proven “highly successful” and that 
it has an “unusual ability’ to seek out 
potential defects and fatigue spots 
within and adjacent to joint bars at 
rail ends. In addition to the test ap- 


paratus, the body of the car contains 
a 275-hp. gas engine and generator 
for locomotion, sleeping quarters for 
the crew, a shower, a kitchen, dining 
facilities and a work room. An auxiliary 
100-hp. engine furnishes power for the 
detector equipment and air compressor. 
Prior to installation of detection equip- 
ment, the car was operated in local 
passenger service 
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IIS CAR 5 CO-SPONSHRED 
THE BLOOD BAEK 





THE WESTERN PACIFIC’S ROLLING 
BLOOD BANK, a former business car, 
was turned over to the American Red 
Cross for blood procurement duties at 
Oakland, Cal., on January 10. Here 
W.P. President Frederic B. Whitman 
(left) formally presents the car to 
Raymond H. Barrows, vice-president of 
the American Red Cross. The car was 
named for the first W.P. employee to 
lose his life in the Korean conflict. 
Members of the soldier's family were 
the first to donate their blood in the 
car. Mr. Whitman followed. A news 
story of the dedication appeared in the 
January 22 Railway Age, page 36 





since 1939 the accumulated general in- 
crease in freight rates for the United 
States is estimated to average 57.3 per 
cent, while wholesale prices of all 
commodities increased on the average 
128.3. per cent—substantially more 
than double the percentage increase in 
the freight rate level. 

“Taking into account the increase in 
wholesale commodity prices in relation 
to the increase in freight rates,” the 
railroad witnesses said, “and consider- 
ing the relatively small percentage 
that freight charges bear to the whole- 
sale value of commodities, it is submit- 
ted that the commerce of the nation 
will not be adversely affected by the 
increase in freight charges which the 
railroads seek, and that the traffic can 
bear such increases.” 


Forced Increases 

The railroad statements declared 
that increases in freight rates and 
charges were forced by the trend 
toward a higher price level “which has 
been of the predominant characteristics 
of our national economy.” 

“On the railroads generally, inflation 
has hit expenses well in advance of the 
ability to balance the effects by in- 
creased rates and charges,” they con- 
tinued. “We thus feel that we are at 
the rail end of the inflation parade, not 
in the lead.” 

“The railroads must not remain sta- 
tic,” they declared, “but must continue 
to progressively advance not only in 
step, but if possible a step in advance 
of the economic progress of the nation. 
Our whole economy as well as our mili- 





tary strength are vitally affected by the 
policy and pattern of transportation de- 
velopment.” 

“Business must be permitted to earn 
an adequate profit during periods of 
good volume,” the carrier testimony 
continued, “and the railroads are no 
exception to this fundamental principle 
if railroad property is to be properly 
maintained, necessary capital improve- 
ments made, service to the public im- 
proved, reasonable dividends paid and 
credit protected.” 

Commenting on the effect of the pro- 
posed rate increases on the competitive 
position of the railroads, the carrier 
witnesses maintained that “the railroads 
will be able to compete successfully 
with other forms of transportation on 
basis of the rates proposed by the rail- 
roads, and there will not be sufficient 
diversion if the increases are allowed 
to offset substantially the aggregate in- 
creased revenues as estimated in the 
record.” 


Coal Rates 

The carriers’ testimony declared that 
coal provides a substantial portion of 
total freight revenues for many rail- 
roads and that the average authorized 
increase in coal rates since 1939 has 
been less than 44 per cent compared 
with an authorized increase of 57.3 per 
cent in the rate level for all freight in- 
cluding coal. 

“There have been two recent substan- 
tial increases in Federal income tax 
rates,” the statements said. “In 1949, 
the normal and surtax rate was 38 per 
cent, which was increased on July 1, 
1950, to 45 per cent, and again, effective 
January 1, 1951, to 47 per cent. It 
seems to be accepted that further sub- 
stantial increases are imminent. This 
continued and increasing siphoning off 
of current income makes it important 
that freight rates be maintained at a 
level which leaves available enough in- 
come not only to maintain efficient op- 
eration, but also to keep railroad plants 
in condition to meet both normal and 
emergency requirements.” 

“Tt is a simple economic fact, applic- 
able to the railroads as well as to in- 
dustry generally that substantial in- 
creases in wage and material costs must 
be met if a healthy financial condition 
is to be maintained,” the railroad wit- 
nesses concluded. “Increasing prices 
is the generally accepted, indeed indis- 
pensable, method to balance increased 
costs. In this respect, the railroads are 
no different from any other large en- 
terprise. Our difficulty is that the rail- 
roads, whose prices are regulated, are 
handicapped when they play in the 
same league unless they obtain prompt 
authority to increase their rates.” 

The verified statements were sub- 
mitted to the commission by the follow- 
ing witnesses: Walter S. Franklin, pres- 
ident, Pennsylvania; Gustav Metzman, 
president, New York Central; William 
White, president, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; John P. Kiley, pres- 
ident, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; Harry A. DeButts, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, Southern; 
Dr. Jules Backman, associate professor 





of economics, New York University 
School of Commerce. 

Also George F. Glacy, vice-president 
and chief accounting officer, Boston & 
Maine; Fred Carpi, vice-president in 
charge of trafic, Pennsylvania; Howard 
E. Simpson, vice-president in charge of 
trafic, Baltimore & Ohio; J. K. Dent, 
vice-president, Louisville & Nashville; 
J. A. Fischer, executive vice-president, 
Reading; H. W. Von Willer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, Erie; Robert 
O. Small, assistant vice-president-traffic, 
Chicago & North Western; and J. A. 
Sheppard, assistant vice-president-traf- 
fic, Illinois Central. 


Switchmen’s Walkout May 
Cut Steel Production 


Among unpleasant possible conse- 
quences the present work stoppage of 
ralrioad switchmen can lead to are the 
impeding of iron ore movement, which 
could disrupt production of vitally 
needed steel, the rotting of wheat’ in 
the Dakotas and Nebraska, and lack of 
fuel for heating and industrial pur- 
poses, James K. Knudson, head of the 
Defense Transport Administration, told 
members of the New York Traffic Club 
at a luncheon meeting on January 31. 
Possibly worse than any of these, he 
added, is the fact that “it takes so long 
to unscramble the freight car situation 
after a day or two of a work stoppage.” 

Mr. Knudson, in substance, re-em- 
phasized many points he had made in 
an address on January 25 before the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Traffic Club. “The 
stark transportation fact that stares me 
in the face daily,” he said in Pittsburgh, 
“and which takes shape in aggravated 
phone calls, demanding telegrams, or 
irate letters for relief, is that we do not 
presently have sufficient railroad roll- 
ing stock and motive power to do the 
job at hand.” He proposed 10 meth- 
ods whereby rail carriers can help the 
nation through the present emergency: 
(1) Immediately re-appraise the prob- 
lem of car ownership; (2) more thor- 
oughgoing supervision of use of cars; 
(3) speed up car repairs; (4) manage- 
ment should inquire into effect of 5-day 
week on car use; (5) subject loss and 
damage to continuous searching investi- 
gation; (6) use judiciously the power 
to embargo; (7) clean cars thoroughly 
and promptly; (8) hold circuitous rout- 
ing to a minimum; (9) reduce number 
of cars in company service; and (10) 
greater cooperation, for the duration at 
least, between railroads and other forms 
of transportation. 

In turn, Mr. Knudson continued, re- 
ceivers and shippers of freight also 
have responsibilities, among which are 
cleaning cars thoroughly and promptly: 
prompt loading and unloading of cars; 
heavy loading; not using cars for stor- 
age purposes; helping to eliminate loss 
and damage; placing orders only for 
cars required for immediate use; elim- 
inating practices which contaminate 
cars; paying careful attention to proper 
selection of cars for loading specific 
commodities; cooperating wherever 
railroads find 6-day week operations ex- 
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pedient; and minimizing of circuitous 
routing. 

“In the presentation of the subject 
I have chose for this occasion,” Mr. 
Knudson concluded, “I have tried to 
outline some of the more apparent 
causes of the difficulties inherent in 
railroad operation as it may relate to 
the use and handling of freight cars. 
If at times | may have appeared to be 
unduly critical of practices contribut- 
ing to deficiencies or delinquencies of 
either railroad operator, shipper, or re- 
ceiver of freight, it has been because 
it has been my purpose not to spare 
either railroad or shipper in making 
any suggestions which I believe to be 
constructive, or toward fostering better 
relationships between the parties di- 
rectly concerned as well as regulatory 
bodies. Such procedure is definitely in 
the interests of a stronger and more 
efficient railroad machine which every- 
one will concede is absolutely essential 
for satisfactorily promoting the work 
in which we are all so vitally inter- 
ested and which we must see brought 
to a successful conclusion. 


Harrison Asked to Join 
0.D.M. Advisory Group 


George M. Harrison president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, is one 
of five labor leaders who have been in- 
vited to serve as an advisory committee 
to Director Charles E. Wilson of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The 
other four are: William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor; Philip Murray, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; A. J. Hayes, president of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists; and John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


Canadian Rate Hearings 
Set Record for Brevity 


What may be a new record for brev- 
ity in hearings on any major railroad 
rate case was established at Ottawa, 
Ont., when only five days were required 
to present to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners the Canadian railroads’ 
case for a general five per cent freight 
rate increase and opposition to it from 
all Canadian provinces except Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


The hearings, however, covered only 


the railroads’ request for the immedi- 
ate five per cent increase, expected to 
produce $23 million a year in added 
revenue, to offset the recent wage in- 
crease to non-operating employees. The 
board still has to hear evidence on the 
railroads’ application for a further in- 
crease, of an amount not yet deter- 
mined, to become effective next June 1 
to offset the cost of the 40-hr. week 
which will go into effect at that time; 
and on a proposal for revision of the 
basis on which rates are set, which 
might also raise rates to some extent. 
The opposing provinces contended 
that Canada’s preparedness program 
would produce enough attoinal railway 
trafic to make any rate increase un- 
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necessary; but railway counsel—Hugh 
O'Donnell for the Canadian National 
and John L. O’Brien for the Canadian 
Pacific—said there was no evidence of 
such higher traffic, and that rates had 
to be set on existing conditions, not on 
the possibility of some future business. 


Canadian Roads Increase 
Some Freight Rates 

Increases in freight rates for Quebec 
and Ontario, amounting to about $1.- 
000,000 a year, have been announced by 
George F. Buckingham, general traf- 
fic manager of the Canadian Pacific, 
who told the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners the railways hope to put 
the increases into effect before the end 
of February. 

They will be applied on “pick-up- 
and-delivery” shipments in the two 
provinces and on special “all-commo- 
dity” rates between Montreal and To- 
ronto. These are depressed “competi- 
tive’ charges which the railways can 
increase without applying to the board. 

Mr. Buckingham said the “pick-up- 
and-delivery” rates on l.c.l. shipments 
under 3,000 lb. will be increased 1144 
per cent; for shipments over 3,000 Ib. 
the increase will be 10 per cent. The 
special Montreal-Toronto rates will go 
up 10 per cent. 


Railroads Proved Resilient 
Under War Shock—Faricy 


In the event of enemy action in the 
United States, which might result in 
other channels of transportation be- 
coming choked with “individually oper- 
ated and largely uncontrollable traffic,” 
trains will continue to move under the 
disciplined control of railroad operat- 
ing organizations, William T. Farjcy, 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, told the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board and _ the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul at St. 
Paul, Minn., on January 22. 

“Tracks may be knocked out for a 
time,” Mr. Faricy pointed out, “but, 
as was amply demonstrated in Great 
Britain during the recent war, it is 
exceedingly difficult to block move- 
ment by rail completely, and for any 
considerable length of time, because of 
the flexible network of main and sec- 
ondary lines and the alternate routes 
between most centers. It was this same 
quality — the flexibility of the rail 
network — as well as sturdy resilience 
under shock, which enabled the rail- 
roads of Germany to withstand so long 
the utmost that could be done in satura- 
tion bombing, with the railroads as 
prime targets, and to be among the 
hast of the facilities of resistance to be 
put out of action.” 

There is little difference, Mr. Faricy 
explained, between damage by’ bombs 
or damage by flood, washout or land- 
slide — disruptions which American 
roads have been accustomed to meet 
with their “organized energy” which 
keeps traffic moving either by “prompt 
repair of the damaged line or by us- 
ing alternate routes.” 


Mr. Faricy told the traffic men that 
he “recognized fully that other forms 
of transportation have their own large 
share of the task ahead. I do stress, 
however, as strongly as is in my power, 
that in the national interest it is urgent 
that railroads shall be permitted to se- 
cure, with their own funds and at their 
own expense, the manpower and mate- 
rials necessary for the enlargement of 
the capacity which national needs re- 
quire.” 

“Once more,” Mr. Faricy concluded, 
“in time of national emergency, the 
railroads pledge their utmost in en- 
deavor, in the full confidence that in 
that endeavor they will continue to re- 
ceive your help to the end that the 
nation shall suffer no lack, no default, 
no failure in the basic transportation 
which is essential to its economy in 
time of peace, its safety in time of 
war.” 

The “critical” box car shortage 
throughout Minnesota, Montana and 
the Dakotas has seriously affected 
movement of grain to markets, and 
has resulted in blocking a large num- 
ber of elevators, according to individual 
reports of the board’s state vice-chair- 
man. In North Dakota there were over 
400 blocked elevators at the first of 
the year and a large amount of grain 
still in the hands of the farmers, ac- 
cording to R. F. Gunkelman, president 
of R. F. Gunkelman & Sons, Fargo. 
South Dakota was reported by E. F. 
Norman, secretary of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, to have 60 elevators 
‘closed for more than 30 days on just 
two major rail lines. Montana’s wheat 
marketing restrictions in several north- 
western counties, due to car shortages 
and filled elevators, were outlined by 
Trafic Manager I. N. Early of the 
Billngs Traffic Bureau. 

The area’s present car shortage can 
be traced to a series of unpredictable 
events, Arthur H. Gass, chairman of 
the Car Service Division of the A.A.R. 
explained to the board members. He 
pointed out that the December strike 
of switchmen in several large terminals. 
a 10-in. snowfall and freezing rain, and 
six holidays over Christmas and New 
Years had effectively “stymied” move- 





Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
January 27 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
February 1 as follows: 


Surplus Shortage 
Plain Box 0 14,888 
Auto Box ad 145 
Total Box 44 15,033 
Gondola 501 3,842 
Hopper 104 3,785 
Covered Hopper 0 56 
Stock 1,095 0 
Flat 56 609 
Refrigerator 1,259 0 
Other 178 174 
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ment of cars. He said the flow of empty 
cars through the Chicage gateway was 
being stepped up and had shown con- 
siderable improvement in the few days 
immediately preceding the  board’s 
meeting. He forsaw another problem 
however, in fulfillment of orders on 
hand with the railroads for country 
loadings in view of present brimming 
terminal elevator storage facilities. 

Officers elected for 1951 were: L. E. 
Luth, director of trafic, Gould National 
Batteries, St. Paul, general chairman; 
R. E. Dobbins, traffic manager, North- 
rup King & Co.. Minneapolis, alternate 
general chairman; W. E. Keller, vice- 
president, Truax Traer Coal Company, 
Minot, N. D., general secretary; and 
F. L. O'Neill. general traffic manager. 
Minnesota M.ning & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, assistant general secre- 
tary. All four state vice-chairmen were 
re-elected. 


D.T.A. Appointments 


Appointment of six additional con- 
sultants to the staff of the Defense 
Transport Administration has been an- 
nounced by Administrator James K. 
Knudson. The new consultants will 
serve in the following categories: Au- 
gust L. Sorensen, of Hornell, N. Y.., 
domestic rail transportation; Richard 
H. Lamberton, of Chicago, petroleum 
and other liquid rail transportation; 
Albert B. Rosenbaum, of McLean, Va., 
highway transportation; John L. Fra- 
ley of Cherryville, N. C., street and 


highway maintenance; Charles F. War-* 


den, of Columbus, Ohio, domestic bus 
transportation; and Samuel W. Green- 
land, of Clayton, Mo., local transit 
problems. 

Mr. Sorensen, prior to his retirement 
on June 1, 1950, was manager of stores 
of the Erie. During World War II he 
served as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, Operations and Maintenance De- 
partment, Association of American 
Railroads, and later as associate di- 
rector of the Materials and Equipment 
Division, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. Lamberton, who is assistant to 
the president, Union Tank Car Com- 
pany, Chicago will be on loan to D.T.A. 
to assist in “acceleration and coordina- 
tion of rail transportation dealing with 
bulk liquid movements.” Mr. Lamberton 
also served with O.D.T. in World War 
II, as assistant director and later de- 
puty director of the Liquid Transport 
Division. 

The new consultant on highway 
transportation, Mr. Rosenbaum, is on 
loan to D.T.A. from the American 
Trucking Associations. A former exam- 
iner with the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. 
Rosenbaum is now attorney and assis- 
tant general manager of the Regular 
Common Carrier Conference of the 
A.T.A. 

Mr. Fraley, assistant sales manager 
for the Carolina Freight Carriers Cor- 
poration, has been with that company 
since April, 1949. He was an officer of 
combat engineers in World War II and 








after the war remained in Europe with 
the army of occupation. 

Mr. Warden, consultant on bus 
transportation, has been chairman of 
the Public Relations Commission. He 
was chief of the Intercity Bus Section 
in O.D.T.’s Highway Transport Di- 
vision from 1942 to 1945. In an- 
nouncing his present appointment with 
D.T.A., it was said his efforts will be 
devoted particularly to intercity and 
school bus problems. 

The consultant on local transit prob- 
lems, Mr. Greenland, is a former vice- 
president and general manager of the 
St. Louis Public Service Company, 
operator of local city transportation in 
St. Louis, Mo. He retired from that 
company in April, 1948. 


American University Plans 
Fifth Railroad Institute 


The fifth Rail Transportation Insti- 
tute conducted by the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., in coopera- 
tion with the Association of American 
Railroads, will be held in Washington 
from February 27 to March 22. Dr. L. 
M. Homberger, professor of transporta- 
tion at the university, will be in charge. 

It will be the first institute held since 
1949, plans for 1950 sessions having 
been abandoned because Dr. Homber- 
ger was then in Germany as a member 
of an international group studying the 
German railroads. The 1951 institute 
will follow a program similar to those 
of its predecessors. 

Thus the courses will cover current 
problems in connection with railroad 
organization, personnel, public rela- 
tions, operation, traffic, rate-making, 
law, finance, economics and statistics, 
maintenance of way and equipment. 
and new technical developments. There 
will also be discussions of current prob- 
lems confronting other agencies of 
transportation, and field studies of rail, 
water and air transport facilities in the 
Washington-Baltimore area. 

Among those scheduled to lecture at 
the institute are E. H. Bunnell, Robert 
S. Henry, and Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
vice-presidents of the A.A.R., and Ar- 
thur H. Gass, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Car Service Division; L. W. 
Horning, vice-president, New York 
Central; Daniel P. Loomis, chairman. 
Association of Western Railways; J. J. 
Fitzpatrick, chairman, Traffic Execu- 
tive Association—Eastern Railroads; 
K. N. Merritt, vice-president, Railway 
Express Agency; and L. K. Sillcox, 
executive vice-president, New York Air 
Brake Company. 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
J. Monroe Johnson, who was director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
during World War II, will speak at 
one of the institute’s two supper meet- 
ings, while the other will be addressed 
by Major General Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
administrator of veterans’ affairs, who 
was director of the Military Railway 
Service during World War II. Students 
completing the course will be awarded 
certificates which will be presented at 





the institute’s closing dinner by Dr. 
Paul F. Douglass, president of the uni- 
versity. 

The university’s announcement said 
that institute students may be selected 
by their employers; and that others 
may apply by submitting information 
about their educational background or 
their practical experience. No specific 
previous education is required, and 
there is no age limit. 

The tuition will be $125, and the an- 
nouncement advised that “veterans 
benefits will be available upon justifi- 
cation that the institute will contribute 
to the student’s present or future bus- 
iness or employment.” Applications for 
admission should be addressed to Dr. 
Homberger, the American University, 
1901 F street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. February 22 will be the last regis- 
tration day. 


Industry Group Will Aid 
Military Traffic Service 


An Industry Advisory Committee on 
Trafic has been established by the 
Department of Defense. Its purpose, 
the department’s announcement said, 
is to “assist . . . the Military Traffic 
Service in solving problems arising in 
specific fields of trafic management as 
a result of the transportation build up 
within the Un‘ted States in support of 
the defense program.” 

Members of the advisory committee 
are: Chairman, Francis X. Dunleavy, 
assistant deputy director, M.T.S.; 
Henry F. McCarthy, vice-president, 
Seatrain Lines, Inc.; Arthur S. Genet, 
vice-president—trafic, Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Arthur C. Schier, vice-presi- 
dent—trafhic, General Foods Corpora- 
tion; Walter Mullady, president, De- 
catur Cartage Company; Reginald V. 
Hobbah, professor of transportation, 
Rutgers University; Harry R. Brashear, 
director, Traffic Service, Aircraft In- 
dustries Association; and Frank Dan- 
iels, executive secretary, New England 
Bus Association. 

The announcement also said that 
Charles A. Taff had joined the staff 
of M.T.S. Director E. G. Plowman as 
a part-time consultant on motor trans- 
portation. Mr. Taff is assistant profes- 
sor of transportation at the University 
of Maryland. 


Electro-Motive Plant 
Sets Safety Record 


A new national record for heavy in- 
dustry operation without a lost-time ac- 
cident recently was set by plant No. 3 
of the Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The record was recognized Janu- 
ary 3-in a letter by Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, to B. A. Dollens, vice-president of 
G.M. and general manager of Electro- 
Motive. 

Plant No. 3, where G.M. diesel-elec- 
tric switching and road-switching loco- 
motives are manufactured, worked 5.,- 
294,960 hours without a lost-time acci- 
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“hit” songs—and outstanding events such 
as the 1950 Kentucky Derby, the 500-mile 
auto race at Indianapolis, and other spec- 
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RECEIVING A NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL FLAG—emblematic of the 
new world’s safety record for heavy in- 
dustry—are, left to right: Theodore F. 
Brown, oldest hourly rated employee, in 
point of service, at Electro-Motive’s 
plant No. 3; David T. Mould, General 
Motors safety director; and Andrew G. 
Finigan, plant manager. The flag was 
presented in ceremonies in the plant on 
January 4 


dent. The record was set between May 
9, 1949, and December 11, 1950, a cal- 
endar period of 588 days. The previ- 
ous record, set in 1941 by the Wilming- 
ton, Del., plant of the Pullman Com- 
pany, was 4,265,572 man-hours. 


Waybill Studies 


Three additinal waybill studies have 
been issued by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They are 
Statement No. 5064, Distribution of 
Petroleum Products by Petroleum Ad- 
ministration Districts—Second Quarter 
of 1950; Statement No. 5063, State-to- 
State Distribution of Traffic and Rev- 
enue in the Animals and Products 
Group—Terminations in the Year 1949; 
and Statement No. 512, Quarterly Com- 
parisons of Traffic and Revenue by 
Commodity Classes — Terminations in 
Second Quarter, 1950, 1949, 1948, and 
1947. 


December Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 1.16 
per cent — from 1,292,107 to 1,277,058 

from mid-November to mid-Decem- 
ber, 1950, but the mid-December total 
was 11.1] per cent above that of Decem- 
ber, 1949, according to the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The index of employment, based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100, was 127.1 
for December, compared with 125.5 for 
November, and 114.5 for December 
1949, 

December employment was_ below 
that of the previous month in four of 
the seven groups, the range of de- 
creases being from 6.21 per cent in the 
maintenance of way and _ structures 
group to 0.27 per cent for the profes- 


sional, clerical, and general group. 
Largest of the increases in the other 
three groups was 1.34 per cent in trans- 
portation employees (other than train, 
engine, and yard). 

As compared with December, 1949, 
employment increased in all groups. 
The increases ranged from 21.9 per 
cent for the maintenance of way and 
structures group to 0.92 per cent for 
the group embracing executives, offi- 
cials, and staff assistants. 


Railroad Indicted 


In a notice issued January 10, Secre- 
tary W. P. Bartel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced that 
a federal grand jury at Wilmington, 
Del., has returned an_ indictment 
against the Baltimore & Ohio for viola- 
tions of the Elkins Act. “The indict- 
ment is in 15 counts and charges that 
the railroad granted concessions to the 
General Motors Corporation by selling 
to that shipper for $150,000 a plant 
site near Wilmington which had been 
obtained by the railroad for that pur- 
pose at a cost totaling nearly $300,000,” 
the notice said. It added that the case 
was investigated by the commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry. 


Clouds on the 1951 
Freight Claim Horizon? 


In a letter sent to regional shippers 
advisory boards, A. H. Schwietert, traf- 
fic director of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce & Industry and general 
chairman of the National Management 
Committee for Perfect Shipping Month, 
has warned that, although preliminary 
figures indicate that 1950 was a year of 
“substantial” reduction in freight claim 
losses, the outlook for 1951 is not as 
bright. “Several factors,” he said, “are 
likely to cause a sharp rise in the claim 
account. Those factors were listed in a 
letter written to railroad chief operating 
officers by James H. Aydelott, vice- 
president of the Operations and Main- 
tenance Department of the Association 
of American Railroads, to wit: 

“An expanded volume of freight traffic 
from the outset of the Korean War. 

“A substantial rise in commodity prices. 

“The presence of car shortages which 
influence the loading of cars unfit for the 
commodity to be transported. 

“The establishment of controls over 
basic materials which may reduce the 
availability of such items as steel strap- 
ping and wire as well as materials needed 
for maintenance of roadway and equip- 
ment. 

“Manpower losses which will tend to 
increase turnover in freight handling 
forces in yards and stations.” 

Suggesting ways to step up anti- 
damage and loss activity, Mr. Schwie- 
tert suggested that board committees se- 
lect the greatest source of claim losses 
and focus attention on them. “With a 
knowledge of what is impending,” Mr. 
Schwietert concluded, “is it not sound 
policy to step up the effectiveness of 
your committee to the end that advis- 
ory boards may accept their full share 


of claim-prevention responsibility and 
thereby supplement and augment pre- 
vention activities of the carriers? 
Everybody's help is now needed to the 
fullest extent — to slow down, if not 
stop, the threatened increase in the 
waste of rail revenues through avoid- 
able loss and damage. It’s your money 
that pays the claims. Save as much of 
it as you can.” 

[A report of freight loss and damage 
claim statistics for the first six months 
of 1950 — still the latest fully tabulated 
figures — appeared in Railway Age on 
November 4, 1950, page 81.] 


American University Makes 
Grant for Transport Study 


The American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has established a research 
fellowship in transportation studies for 
the 1951-52 academic year. The fel- 
lowship is in the amount of $1,500, 
payable in monthly installments during 
the period from September 1, 1951, to 
June 30, 1952. 

The university’s announcement said 
it was established “to encourage origi- 
nal research in problems related to 
some field of transportation.” It is 
open to: (1) Graduate students of any 
university in the United States, Cana- 
da, or Mexico “who have specialized 
in transportation studies and who wish 
to continue their work in this field”; 
(2) men and women employed in the 
field of transportation by government 
or private agencies, or working in their 
own business, “who have a bachelor’s 
degree, or an equivalent education.” 

Applications for the fellowship 
should be submitted to Dr. L. M. Hom- 
berger, director of transportation stu- 
dies, the American University, 1901 F 





News Briefs... 


. . . A new evening train from De- 
troit, Mich., to Durand has been placed 
in service by the Grand Trunk Western. 
The train will provide the Grand Trunk’‘s 
commuters to Royal Oak, Birmingham 
and Pontiac with additional late even- 
ing service with its 10.45 p.m. depart- 
ure time from Detroit. In addition, the 
road has announced a faster schedule 
for its Detroit-Chicago “LaSalle,” which 
now leaves Detroit 15 minutes later but 
arrives at Chicago at the same time as 
before. 


. . « The year 1951 marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the National 
Travelers Aid Association, which was 
established in 1851 after Bryan Mullan- 
phy, mayor of St. Louis, Mo., left a half- 
million dollar bequest ‘’to furnish relief 
to poor immigrants and travelers com- 
ing into St. Louis on their way .. . to 
settle in the west.” The organization 
now has 108 local societies located in 
all major cities, and gives service to 
approximately 1,500,000 persons a year. 
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STUDENTS AT AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITY’S Third Annual Institute of Indus- 
trial Transportation & Traffic Manage- 
ment pose with the director of the 
institute, Dr. L. M. Homberger (front 
row, center). The institute was held in 


street, Washington 6, D. C. Award of 
the fellowship will be made on the 
recommendation of the University’s 
advisory committee on transportation 
studies; the recipient, the announce- 
ment said, “will be expected to pursue 
his proposed research under the gen- 
eral direction of the committee, and to 
submit his completed work at a date 
which it determines.” 


Lacey Submits Proposals 
For Better L.C.L. Service 


A proposal for improving handling 
of rail l.c.l. traffic was advanced by 
Edward F. Lacey, executive secretary 
of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, during a January 26 address 
before the Third Annual Institute of 
Industrial Transportation & Traffic 
Management in Washington. D.C. 
Speaking at the closing session of the 
institute, which was conducted by 
American University, Mr. Lacey said 
that .f railroads are to continue profit- 
ably in the merchandise transportation 
business, they must “revolutionize” 
present methods very materially. 

Mr. Lacey suggested that one “prac- 
tical plan” for the railroads might be 
the organization of two or more cor- 
porations, or perhaps regional corpora- 
tions, to handle merchandise shipments. 
Through such a set-up the roads could 
establish a nationwide system of pool 
or merchandise cars, similar to that 
offered by the freight forwarders. He 
said perhaps the forwarders “might be 
taken over by the railroads and devel- 
oped in the establishment of much 
broader plans for the expeditious 
handling of this class of traffic.” 

The N. I. T. League secretary spoke 
of the “wonderful strides” made _ re- 
cently by several roads in rendering ex- 
pedited l.c.l. service between large 
cities. However, he said there has been 
little, if any, improvement in handling 
of merchandise to the smaller cities 


Washington, D. C., from January 9, 
1951, through January 26. Included in 
the class were railroad men and repre- 
sentatives of shippers, as well as a large 
number of men from the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force 


and towns, particularly where interline 
movement is involved. 

Discussing other ways in which rail 
service could be improved, Mr. Lacey 
said he sometimes thinks the present 
system of classifying freight and pub- 
lishing class rates is “obsolete.” He 
said the system is costly, complicated 
and time-consuming. The freight classi- 
fication should be replaced by a more 
“practical” method, perhaps similar to 
the express classification with two gen- 
eral classes, Mr. Lacey said. 

In another part of his address, in 
which he commented upon the future 
in transportation generally, Mr. Lacey 
said palletization has a “promising” 
future, and has great possibilities for 
many kinds of commodities. He also 
spoke of containers which he said may 
well be perfected and used extensively. 
In this connection, he noted that the 
Missouri Pacific is now using aluminum 
shipping containers, or “speed boxes,” 
in its expedited merchandise freight 
service. 

Other sections of Mr. Lacey’s ad- 
dress included a highlight review of 
the N.I.T. League’s history and present 
activities. The secretary commented on 
the freight car situation of recent 
months and said the roads and shippers 
must cooperate in every way possible 
to obtain maximum use of cars. He 
also submitted “for consideration,” as 
he did at a previous institute in 1949, 
h's plan for eliminating much of the 
lag between wage increases granted by 
the railroads and offsetting rate in- 
creases authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. (See Railway 
Age of December 3, 1949, page 55.) 

Speakers at the dinner meeting, in 
addition to Mr. Lacey, were Bruce 
Mahon, general agent in the Omaha, 
Neb., office of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
c’sco, and Dr. L. M. Homberger, di- 
rector of the institute. Mr. Mahon de- 
livered the class address while Dr. 
Homberger made a brief report on 
class activities. 


Seven railroaders were among the 
students in the class. In addition to Mr. 
Mahon these included: Harlon J. Key, 
St. L.-S.F.; J. B. Ragland, Jr., Norfolk 
& Western; and four from the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe: John A. Gry- 
giel, J. S. McEldowney, Raymond J. 
Rudd, and Fred H. Snyder Jr. 


Prices, Wages Frozen 
Effective January 26 


The Economic Stabilization Agency 
on January 26 issued blanket orders 
freezing wages and prices as of mid- 
night, January 25, 1951. Prices were 
frozen at the highest levels reached 
during the base period of December 19, 
1950—January 25, 1951. Among the 
exemptions to this general freeze or- 
der, however, are rates charged by any 
common carrier or other public utility. 
This exemption was specifically pro- 
vided for in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 

Wages were frozen at the January 
25, 1951, level, and there were no stated 
exemptions in the original order. An 
announcement issued by the Wage 
Stabilization Board on January 27 said 
“regulations, procedures and _ policies” 
with respect to the wage freeze would 
be issued “at the first possible mo- 
ment.” 

On January 31 the board issued its 
first order easing the wage freeze. A 
policy statement released on that date 
said all wage or salary raises “formerly 
determined and communicated to em- 
ployees” before January 25, and which 
were scheduled to take effect within 
the next 15 days, were automatically 
approved. 


Express Rate Hearing 
Will Open March 29 


Hearings in connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the rate-increase proposal filed 
recently by the Railway Express Agency 
will open in Washington,. D. C., on 
March 29 before Examiner S. R. Dia- 
mondson. The case is docketed as Ex 
Parte No. 177. 

The commission’s notice of the Wash- 
ington hearing said it was contemplated 
that regional hearings would be held 
later at Jacksonville, Fla., Dallas, Tex., 
San Francisco, Calif., and Chicago. 
The special rules of practice for the case 
include one requiring the Express Ag- 
ency to submit its evidence-in-chief in 
the form of verified statements on or 


before March 15. 


Transportation Subject of 
Oklahoma City Conference 


equal 
conditions is a requisite to any deter- 
mination of the inherent advantages of 
particular forms of transportation, the 


Restoration of competitive 


Regional Transportation Conference 
held at Oklahoma City, Okla., on Janu- 
ary 19 and 20 by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States was told by 
a member of the chamber’s Transporta- 
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America efficiently. Ready with 50,742 
new freight cars. Ready with modern 
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pull them. A moving force for Freedom 
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tion and Communication Committee. 
The speaker, George H. Shafer, general 
trafic manager of Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, declared that at present the 
nation has no single consistent trans- 
portation policy, but rather an assort- 
ment of so-called transportation poli- 
cies which are inconsistent and con- 
tradictory, and un-American because 
they are unfair. Detailed abstract of Mr. 
Shafer’s address begins on page 48. 

The conference, attended by 275 
transportation and shipper represen- 
tatives from business and industry, was 
the first of its kind to be sponsored by 
the national chamber for years. Those 
attending came from 45 southwestern 
cities. 

Evans A. Nash, of Oklahoma City, a 
national chamber director and chair- 
man of the Transportation and Com- 
munication Committee, at the close of 
the conference, over which he presided, 
declared that suggestions made would 
be put before the chamber committee 
at its next meeting in Washington. 
D. C., on February 20. 

Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, speak- 
ing at the opening session, declared 
the nation’s railways are rapidly mo- 
bilizing for defense but that they must 
have a continuing flow of material for 
new equipment and repair parts plus 
adequate manpower to do the job pro- 
perly. 

Powell C. Groner, president of the 
Kansas City Public Service Company, 
and a member of the chamber’s Trans- 
portation Committee and board of di- 
rectors, discussing emergency transpor- 
tation measures, took exception to 
maintenance of the 40-hr. work week in 
times of defense mobilization. He em- 
phasized the bad effect of a short work 
week on transport efficiency. Harold F. 
Hammond, manager of the Transporta- 
tion Department of the chamber, ex- 


pressed the view that there will still 
be a further reshuffling of government 
emergency transportation functions be- 
fore a satisfactory program has been 
achieved. 

Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, said there is 
no immediate need for application of 
passenger or air cargo priorities; and 
that instead of reducing the domestic 
civil air fleet, as we were forced to do 
immediately after Pearl Harbor, ci- 
vilian and military interests now agree 
that the civil air fleet, in all probabil- 
ity, must be expanded. 

Charles L. Dearing, of the Brook- 
ings Institution, talking on reorganiza- 
tion of government transportation 
agencies, stated that, as the emergency 
deepens, the success or failure of trans- 
portation will be determined largely by 
the quality of prior planning and cur- 
rent performance of government agen- 
cies. Commenting on the controlling 
factors, he said the federal transporta- 
tion policy and organization are de- 
fective and that recent bureau shuffling 
has not corrected these defects. He ob- 
served that a logical peacetime organi- 
zation would permit orderly transition 
to war requirements without improvi- 
sation of emergency agencies. 

Homer King, deputy administrator of 
the Defense Transport Administration, 
addressed the dinner session; while at 
the January 20 morning session dis- 
cussion was led by Joseph Hays, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of West- 
ern Railways, Robert H. Walker, a 
member of the chamber’s board of di- 
rectors and Transportation Commit- 
tee, and Dr. Sidney L. Miller, head of 
the transportation department of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Hays read a statement prepared 
by Daniel P. Loomis, chairman of the 
association, who was unable to at- 
tend the conference; it said in part 





NARROW GAGE PASSENGER SERVICE 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western's 
Alamosa, Colo.-Durango line was dis- 
continued on January 31, except for 
stub coach passenger service on the 
New Mexican portion of the line, be- 





tween Chama and Dulce, 29.3 miles. 
One of the discontinued trains, the “San 
Juan’’—which carried a narrow gage 
parlor-diner-observation car up to the 
day of its final run—is shown here at 
Chama, N. M. 


that the railroads have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that pres- 
ent laws should be amended to 
make reports of Presidential fact-find- 
boards in disputes concerning rates of 
pay, rules or working conditions, final 
and binding; that strikes and lockouts 
in the railroad industry should be out- 
lawed; and that an orde~ly method of 
quasi-judicial procedure should be 
written into the law to provide for set- 
tlement of disputes which are not ad- 
justed through negotiation, mediation 
or voluntary arbitration. 

Plans for further regional confer- 
ences will be considered at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the chamber committee. 
Complete proceedings of the Oklahoma 
City conference will be available at $1 
each. 


Court Favors C.&N.W. on 
Adequate Pay for Air Rights 


In a decision recently handed down 
by the IHinois Supreme Court, the 
contention of the Chicago & North 
Western that it should be adequately 
compensated by the city of Chicago for 
air rights over certain railroad proper- 
ties within the city, was upheld. 

The case began when Chicago filed 
suit for condemnation of railroad prop- 
erty between Dearborn and _ State 
streets northward from the Chicago 
river to Kinzie street. in order to widen 
the north approach of the recently com- 
pleted State Street bridge. The suit 
was filed in the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, where a jury brought in a ver- 
dict recommending that $37,000 be 
paid to the railroad for a portion of 
the property to be taken exclusively 
for the approach. But the court re- 
fused to award more than a nominal 
$1 in damages to the railroad for air 
rights, on the theory that such appro- 
priation of property would not inter- 
fere with railroad operations below. 
The North Western, on the other hand, 
maintained that such air rights were 
adaptable to commercial development, 
citing the Merchandise Mart (air 
rights to which have been appraised at 
$100,000) as an example. 

On January 18, the state Supreme 
Court upheld the railroad’s contention 
and sent the case back to the lower 
court for a new trial. 


N. Y. C. Extends 
Rail-Truck Service 


The New York Central has an- 
nounced further extension of its coor- 
dinated rail-truck service which speeds 
merchandise freight shipments by team- 
ing Central trains with Central-oper- 
ated trucks. The road’s newest freight 
service improvement stems from estab- 
lishment of three new trucking routes 
for pick-up and delivery of l.c.l. freight 
between Utica, N. Y., and numerous 
upstate New York communities. 

Saving one or more days in shipping 
time, the new routes provide a same- 
day link between outlying freight sta- 
tions and the road’s “Pacemaker” mer- 
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Development Department workers, COAST 
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of forest products. 
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chandise trains at Utica, site of the 
largest transfer station on the Central’s 
system. More than 300 merchandise 
box cars are dispatched each weekday 
between Utica and various major cities 
in the Central’s 1]-state territory, with 
other through cars also sent to and re- 
ceived from cities on other railroads as 
far as the west coast. 


Macfarlane Succeeds 
Denney on A.A.R. Board 


Robert S. Macfarlane, president of 
the Northern Pacific, was elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Association of American Railroads 
at the board’s latest monthly meeting. 
which was held January 26 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Macfarlane succeeds 
Charles E. Denney. whom he also suc- 
ceeded in the N. P. presidency. 

Other proceedings of the meeting 
consisted mostly of discussions relating 
to manpower and materials situations, 
an A.A.R. executive said. The meeting 
was attended by Director James K. 
Knudson of the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration and P. A. Hollar, con- 
sultant to Mr. Knudson on materials 
and equipment matters. 


Strike Halts All Trains 
Of Chicago, Aurora & Elgin 


All freight and passenger service on 
the electrified Chicago, Aurora & El.- 
gin was halted at 3:45 a.m., January 
29, as the result of a strike called by 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen 
of America. The strike involves de- 
mands of the unions for a 40-hr. work 
week with no reduction in pay from the 
present 48-hr. week. The railroad oper- 
ates about 130 daily trains from down- 
town Chicago to its western suburbs 
and the cities of Aurora and Elgin. 
Most of the line’s 26,000 daily passen- 
gers are commuters. Suburban trains 
of the Chicago & North Western, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 






Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic and rapid transit lines of the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority — all of which 
serve certain areas in common with the 
C.A.&E. — have absorbed most of the 
struck road’s passengers. 

Federal Mediator George MacSwan 
said he had been approached by one of 
the union representatives on January 
29 to arrange another meeting with 
representatives of the carrier, but saw 
no immediate hope that operations 
would be quickly restored. 


Military Furlough Fares 
In Effect for Test Period 


Reduced round trip furlough fares, 
good in coaches only, are being of- 
fered to military personnel traveling 
in uniform by all railroads for a trial 
period from January 26 through March 
31. E. B. Padrick, chairman of the 
Transcontinental Passenger Associa- 
tion announced the test on behalf of 
all U.S. roads at Chicago on January 
24. 

The low fares are being placed in 
effect on an experimental basis for 
the benefit of the growing number of 
military personnel and to determine 
their reaction, Mr. Padrick explained. 
The fares will be based on a rate of 
2.025 cents per mile, although in cer- 
tain territories the rate will be some- 
what less. A similar rate was in ef- 
fect for military personnel during the 
holiday period from December 15 un- 
til January 10. (See Railway Age, 
December 9, 1950, page 56.) 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended January 27 totaled 784,185 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on February 1. This 
was an increase of 4,369 cars, or 0.6 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week: an increase of 148,251 cars, or 
23.3 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and an in- 
crease of 104,883 cars, or 15.4 per cent, 


May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct Nov. Dec. 


compared with the equivalent 1949 
week, 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 20 totaled 779,816 
cars; the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, January 20, 1951 








District 1951 1950 1949 
eee 143,744 117,908 134,725 
Allegheny 160,827 128,110 153,191 
Pocohontas 61,111 44,812 60,145 
Southern 140,486 112,878 125,586 
Northwestern 85,126 3,903 72,084 
Central Western 124,130 97,151 106,357 
Southwestern 64,392 54,401 57,749 
Total Western 

Districts 273,648 215,455 236,190 
Total All 

Roads 779,816 619,163 709,837 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 54,598 41,908 43,943 
Livestock .... 9,568 9,165 10,507 
See ae 158,766 114,899 158,493 
ae 17,003 12,165 15,394 
Forest products 48,828 29,654 37,096 

Oe eee 8,404 10,840 12,589 
Merchandise I.c.1. 80,943 78,784 90,233 
Miscellaneous 391,706 321,748 341,582 
January 20 .. 779,816 618,163 709,837 
January 13 .. 783,025 629,543 733,865 
January 6 ... 662,444 505,753 721,507 
Cumulative total 

weeks .. 2,225,285 1,754,459 2,165,209 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended January 20 totaled 78,044 
cars, compared with 78,708 cars for the 
previous week, and 64,069 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 

Totals for Canada: 
January 20, 1951.. 78,044 37,373 
January 21, 1950.. 64,069 28,892 


Cumulative totals for Canada: 
January 20, 1951.. 219,257 
January 21, 1950.. 184,216 


101,862 
81,121 


“Keep Car Fleet Busy,” 
—Midwest Board Told 


Getting more use from existing 
freight cars was the theme of the 92nd 
regular meeting of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board in Chicago 
January 22-24. C. F. Devine, chairman 
of the executive committee, urged mem- 
bers to get more use from present cars 
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rather than rely on deliveries of new 
cars. 

Speaking for the railroads, E. W. 
Coughlin, of the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, outlined a four-point program 
whereby shippers can help improve 
car utilization. He suggested complete 
unloading and cleaning of cars, includ- 
ing complete removal of dunnage and 
bracing; strict adherence to car serv- 
ice rules requiring loading of cars in 
the direction of home; reducing average 
turn-around time at shippers’ plat- 
forms by 12 hours; and heavier load- 
ing of Careful observance of 
these four suggestions would, he esti- 
mated, have the effect of making pos- 
sible about 111,400 additional car- 
loadings a week without adding any 
new cars to the national supply. 

In a move to improve car distribu- 
tion and loading, the board passed a 
resolution urging staggered maturity 
dates on grain loans so that storage 
grain would not all be moved at the 
same time as the new crop. 


cars, 


Twin Conveyor Belt Bills 
Enter Ohio Legislature 


Round two of the “battle of Ohio” 
Riverlake Conveyor Belt Lines vs. the 
railroads of Ohio (minus the Akron. 
Canton & Youngstown) got unde1 
way at Columbus as twin bills propos- 
ing establishment of legal authority for 
belt conveyor transportation compan- 
les were introduced into the state sen- 
ate and house of representatives, res- 
pectively, on January 23. (See Rail- 
way Age of January 15, page 245.) 
The bills would confer public utility 
status on any company engaging “in 
the business of transporting property 
by means of belt conveyors, ‘for the 
public generally and indiscriminately. 
for hire, to the extent of. its capacity.” 
They would place such companies un- 
der the jurisdiction and supervision of 
the state’s public utilities commission. 
and would subject them to all such 
regulations as pertain to freight rates. 
abandonment, tax reporting and pay- 
ments, right-of-way acquisition, public 
thoroughfare crossings, railroad cross- 
ings and other 
with legal 
existing 
utilities. 

That the bills have eliminated much 
of the criticism aimed at the project 
during round one of the battle two 
years ago, is conceded by representa- 
tives of railroads and others opposing 
the project. It is expected now that 
the bills will be attacked on the ground 
that the physical nature of the pro- 
posed belt operation is. such that 
Riverlake Lines cannot qualify as a 
common carrier and cannot, therefore, 
exercise the right of eminent domain. 

With the exception of the A.C.&Y.. 
whose president, H. B. Stewart, Jr., also 
heads the Riverlake organization, the 
major Qhio railroads, through a spe- 
cial transportation committee, have be- 
gun active opposition to the project. 


matters in keeping 
rights and obligations of 
railroads and other public 


Committee Chairman Rufus H. Flinn, 
who is assistant to the Pennsylvania’s 
vice-president at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
pointed out in a press statement that 
the belt operators would have to ar- 
range for segregation and storage of 
more than 300 grades of coal at each 
terminal. He also said that in order to 
prevent pile-ups, it would be necessary 
to stop the entire belt system in the 
event of breakdown of any section. At 
least 750,000 operating horsepower 
would be required, he said, to start the 
system again under load, and he added 
that such a great volume of power is 
generally available only during pre- 
dawn hours. 

Mr. Flinn said the spillage factor, 
noted on existing short-haul materials- 
handling belt installations, would be 
materially increased on the Riverlake 
belt, due to higher operating speeds. 


Union Wants Inspection 
Of Self-Propelled Cars 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen has filed a peti- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking that present loco- 
motive inspection rules be extended to 
include multiple unit cars and similar 
self-propelled vehicles designed to car- 
ry freight or passenger traffic. 

A similar petition was filed recently 
with the commission by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. (See 
Railway Age of December 16, 1950. 
page 53.) In each case, the unions 
urged the commission to amend a 1925 
order in which the I.C.C. eliminated 
these cars from the definition of the 
term “locomotive.” 

The B. of L.F.&E. petition said many 
railroads operate these units in un- 
safe condition due, in large part, “to 
the absence of comprehensive and en- 
forceable rules and instructions for in- 
spection and testing.” It asked that 
each carrier be required to file such 
rules and instructions with the com- 
mission, or that the I.C.C. prepare and 
prescribe appropriate rules. 


OVERSEAS 


Missenden Resigns as Head 
Of British Railway Executive 
Sir Eustace Missenden, who has been 
chairman of the British Railway Exec- 
cutive since its formation late in 1947, 
is retiring from that position, at his 
own request, “at the convenience” of 
the British Transport Commission. 
Sir Eustace, who was born in 1886, 
has spent his entire working career in 
railway service, beginning in 1899 
with the old South Eastern, and holding 
various increasingly responsible posi- 
tions with that company prior to its 
amalgamation with others to form the 
Southern in 1923. From 1923 to 1930 
he was London (East) divisional oper- 
ating superintendent of the Southern; 





from 1930 to 1933, assistant superin- 
tendent of operation; from 1933 to 
1936, docks and marine manager, and 
from 1936 to the outbreak of World 
War II traffic manager. At the be- 
ginning of the war he assumed, in ad- 
dition, the duties of acting general 
manager, and in April, 1942, was ap- 
pointed general manager. He held 
that position until his appointment as 
chairman of the Railway Executive, in 
which post he has been operating head 
of all British railways brought under 
public ownership in 1948. 

“Sir Eustace Missenden’s departure 
from the chairmanship of the Railway 
Executive,” the Railway Gazette (Lon- 
don) said, in commenting editorially 
upon his resignation, “may well mark 
the end of an epoch” of development of 
organization and_ establishment of 
fundamental standards. Although, the 
Gazette continued, “there is much still 
to be done . . . the next phase would 
seem to be the devolution of a greater 
measure of responsibility and control to 
the chief regional officers and the other 
officers in the regions.” 


Great Britain.—The British Rail- 
ways’ recently announced building 
program for 1951 calls for construction 
of 400 locomotives (including 345 
steam, 51 diesel-electric and 4 diesel- 
mechanical locomotives), 2,440 passen- 
ger-train cars, and 39,975 freight-train 
cars (including 2,005 12- to 42-ton 
steel-carrying cars to provide for an 
anticipated increase in steel produc- 
tion, and 1,500 27-ton iron ore cars.) 
Shortage of materials and shop ca- 
pacity restricted output in 1950, the 
announcement said, but this situation is 
expected to ease in 1951, enabling 
steps to be taken to overcome the acute 
shortage of modern passenger cars 
and certain types of freight cars. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Personnel appointments for the traf- 
fic division of the United States 
Steel Company, recently announced 
by E. G. Plowman, vice-president 
trafic, include the following: L. L. 
Adams and T. L. Fossick, assistants 
to vice-president—trafic; D. M. More- 
wood, assistant vice-president—trafiic ; 
J. W. Hoover, general traffic man- 
ager; A. C. Schweitzer, consultant to 
general trafic manager; R. F. Holtz, 
assistant to general traffic manager; 
H. L. Aufderheid, assistant genera! 
traffic manager at Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
W. A. Cramer, assistant general 
traffic manager at Chicago. 


Barrett-Cravens Company, Chi- 
cago, has merged with the Crescent 
Truck Company, Lebanon, Pa. The 
latter company will operate as a divi- 
sion of Barrett-Cravens with all sales 
conducted from the general office of 
Barrett-Cravens at 4609 South Western 
boulevard, Chicago. 
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KCS 


DIESELIZED FREIGHT 


Check the facts—rates, schedules, speed, time saved, port 
facilities. See how much you can save by shipping direct —via 
KCS to the Gulf Ports. KCS offers fast, daily dieselized service 
to and from New Orleans, America’s No. 2 Foreign Trade Zone; 
Port Arthur, Baton Rouge, Beaumont, Lake Charles—and all of 
the South-Southwest. Through transportation charges are 
actually lower on many commodities. 


J. W. SCOTT, Vice President — Traffic 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For FREIGHT with a DATE— 
It’s KCS Lines! 


Every night at 8:40, KCS 77 rolls south from Kansas 
City, carrying rush shipments from the North, West 
and East to the Gulf Ports and Southern-South- 
western cities. 
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to and from the East and West 
Coasts--ASIA—AFRICA—AUSTRALIA 
—EURI)PE—SOUTH AMERICA. 





BEAUMONT 


Approximately 45 million tons of cargo are 
accommodated annually by the vital 
Sabine-Neches Waterway—upon which 
the Port of Beaumont is situated. Beau- 
mont’s modern port facilities and more 
than 18,000 feet of deep-water frontage 
make it an important commercial link 
between Mid-America and world centers 
of trade. 


Other great Gulf Ports — New Orleans, 
Port Arthur, Baton Rouge and Lake 
Charles are featured in this series. 
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Herbert L. Mausk has been elected 
vice-president, sales, railway division, 
of the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., and Ellsworth H. 
Sherwood has been elected assistant 
vice-president, sales, railway division. 





Herbert L. Mausk 


Mr. Mausk began his career with Na- 
tional in 1908 as office boy. He ad- 
vanced steadily through engineering 
and railway sales positions until his 
appointment as general manager of 
sales, railway division, which position 
he has held for the last five years. Mr. 





Ellsworth H. Sherwood 


Sherwood joined the Cleveland (Ohio) 
works of National in 1920. He worked 
in various sales capacities until his ap- 
pointment as manager of sales, railway 
division, at New York, which position 
he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. 


Boetius H. Sullivan, Jr., vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Orme Company, has been elected 
president of the firm. 


The Baker Industrial Truck division 
of the Baker-Raulang Company 
has appointed three new sales and 
service representatives as follows: In 
the New York metropolitan area and 
northern New Jersey, the Baker-Rau- 
lang N. Y. Corporation and _ the 











Material Handling Equipment 
Company have been combined into a 
new organization—the Material Han- 
dling Equipment Company—with of- 
fices at 141 East 44th street, New York 
17; in central and northeastern New 
York the Material Handling Com- 
pany, 712 State Tower building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been appointed to han- 
dle all sales, service and engineering 
for Baker; and the Houston, Tex., 
branch of the Dillon Seale & Equip- 
ment Co., 4014 Navigation boulevard, 
will represent the company in the area 
of Texas which borders the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Leo F. Cannon has been appointed 
assistant trafic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Wesley H. Lees has been appointed 
general trafic manager for the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. Mr. 
Lees was associated with the Standard 
Oil Company of New York and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
before joining Westinghouse in 1939 as 
trafic manager, the position he held at 
the time of his recert appointment. 


John S. Lundvall has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the Equip- 
ment Specialties division of the Union 
Asbestos & Rubber Co. Born at 
Davenport, Iowa, Mr. Lundvall gradu- 
ated from that city’s high school in 
1922. For several years he was employed 
as a draftsman at the Davenport Loco- 
motive Works, subsequently moving to 





John S. Lundvall 


Chicago. He attended night classes at 
Lewis Institute and was associated with 
the Harry Vissering & Okadee Co. 
prior to joining the Equipment Special- 
ties Company, which Union Asbestos & 
Rubber acquired in 1936 and estab- 
lished as a division. Mr. Lundvall has 
been in charge of the division since 
1945. 


J. H. Baxter & Co. have estab- 
lished new headquarters at the Stan- 
dard Oil building, 200 Bush street, San 
Francisco, Cal. The move was necessi- 
tated by expansion of business follow- 
ing acquisition of a new wood preserv- 


ing plant at The Dalles, Ore. This 
plant, leased from the Union Pacific, 
will be operated by the Baxco Corpora- 
tion, an affiliated company of J. H. 
Baxter. 


E. C. Iverson has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Towmotor Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Iver- 
son formerly was associated with the 
J. D. Adams Manufacturing Company. 


OBITUARY 


David W. Lamoreaux, president 
of Peerless Equipment Company, who 
died at St. Luke’s hospital in Chicago 
on January 1, at the age of 66, began 
his career in the railroad field in the 
mechanical department of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie. Subsequently he was 





David W. Lamoreaux 


associated with the National Refining 
Company, and later with the Journal 
Box Servicing Corporation of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In June, 1937, he became 
president of Peerless Equipment Com- 
pany and served in that capacity until 
the time of his death. 


Andrew W. MacLean, vice-presi- 
dent of the MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut 
Company, Chicago, died on January 
28 at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. MacLean was 
born in 1890 at Chicago and had been 
associated with MacLean-Fogg since 
1928. He entered the company’s service 
at Chicago and in 1934 moved to St. 
Louis, where he resided until his death. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in January 


Domestic orders for 75 diesel-electric 
locomofive units, 12,170 freight cars 
and-5 passenger cars were reported in 
Railway Age in January. The locomo- 
tive units cost an estimated $9,963,000, 
the freight cars an estimated $66,210,- 
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LIFE for the Biggest City on Earth... 


from hoppers to barges. Feeding these dumpers 


To some people coal is coal. But to the Lacka- 
wanna, coal is life for the biggest city on earth 
. .. power, light, warmth for the millions who live 


and work in New York. 


A big part of New York’s coal comes in on the 
Lackawanna... and facilities for speeding it on its 
way are second to none at the Lackawanna Hobo- 


ken Terminal. 


For example, two coal dumpers like the one 
shown above can transfer 30 cars of coal per hour 


Lackawanna Railroad 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 


February 5, 1951 


are miles of storage tracks, a gravity yard where 
hoppers are rolled in under their own momentum, 
and 4 heating houses capable of thawing 54 cars 
of coal simultaneously during winter months. 
Whether it’s coal or packaged freight, perish- 
ables or heavy machinery, modern Lackawanna 
efficiency adds up to preferred handling for your 
shipments. That’s why so many of the world’s 
great shippers specify Lackawanna—to or through 


New York. 


" LACKAWANNA 


— sow | 
| 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Purchaser 


e oe sd 


. Gen. Purpose 
. Rd.-Switch. 

. Switching 

. Switching 

. Passenger 

. Switching 

. Switching 

. Switching 


Issue 
Reported Bui'der 
American-G.E. 
American-G.E. 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-Lima-Ham. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


FREIGHT CARS 


Bangor & Aroostook 

Buffalo Creek ; 50-ton B 
50-ton 

G6 & 3 aa 50-ton 
50-ton 


70-ton Triple Hopper 
50-ton Hopper 
: 70-ton Gondola 
L. & N. ne 50-ton Hopper 


Ford Motor Co 


50-ton Box 

50-ton Box 

Pulpwood 
Ox 


Covered Hopper 


50-ton Box 


40-ton Stock 


40-ton Refrigerator 


R. R. Shops 
Amer. Car. & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 


R. R. Shops 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel Car 
\ Shops 
. Shops 
. Shops 
. Shops 
. Shops 


70-ton Cov. Hopper ; ° . Shops 


PASSENGER CARS 


Planetarium Dome 
Planetarium Dome 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 





000 and the passenger cars an esti- 
mated $750,000. An accompanying 
table lists the orders in detail. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Chesapeake & Ohio is inquir- 
ing for 2,500 70-ton hopper cars, 1,000 
50-ton 40-ft. box cars, 750 50-ton 50-ft. 
box cars, 200 70-ton covered hopper 
cars, 200 70-ton mill-type gondola cars 
and 250 70-ton flat cars. 


The Norfolk & Western has or- 
dered 3,000 70-ton hopper cars from its 
own shops for delivery beginning in 
the last quarter of 1951, and 500 50- 
ton box cars from the Pullman-Stan- 
dard Car Manufacturing Company for 
delivery beginning next December. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis has ordered 21 diesel-electric 
locomotive units from the Electro-Mo- 
tive Division of General Motors 
poration at an estimated cost of 
034,000. Included in the order are six 
1,500-hp. road, ten 1,500-hp. road- 
switching, and five 1,200-hp. switching 
units. Expected delivery date of the 
switchers is February 15 and the other 
units are scheduled for delivery by 
March 15. Acquisition of this equip- 
ment will give the road 128 diesel- 
electric units, enabling it to dieselize 
100 per cent. 


The Norfolk & Western has or- 
dered six class Y6b 2-8-8-2 freight loco- 
motives from its own shops. Construc- 
tion will begin after completion of 15 
switching locomotives now under con- 
struction there (see Railway Age of 
July 8, 1950, page 109). 


The Northern Pacifie has ordered 
six 4-unit 6,000-hp. freight and three 
1,500-hp. road-switching diesel-electric 
locomotives from the Electro-Motive-Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation. 
Delivery of the road-switches is sched- 
uled for March and of the freight 
locomotives for May and June. The 
road’s intention to purchase this equip- 
ment, at a cost exceeding $4,000,000, 
was reported in Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 8, page 64. 


SIGNALING 
Long Island.—See Financial News. 


The New Orleans Union Passen- 
ger Terminal has awarded to the 
General Railway Signal Company a 
$938,000 contract covering the new ter- 
minal’s signal and interlocking system. 


The Texas & New Orleans has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. material to convert the me- 
chanical interlocking at Tower 6, El 
Paso, Tex., to an all-relay type. Con- 
trol of this interlocking, and of a re- 
mote interlocking at T. & N. O. Jet.. 
will be consolidated at Tower 196. A 
21%-ft. section will be added to the 
present 714-ft. style C control ma- 
chine at Tower 196 to handle the ad- 
ditional facilities. The order also in- 
cludes style H-2 searchlight signals, 
style N-2 color light dwarf signals, 
style M-2 electric switch machines, 
relays, rectifiers, transformers and 
housings. Field installation will be 
done by railroad forces. 


The Union Pacifie has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
material to modernize automatic sig- 
naling, including respacing of signals, 
on 45 mi. of single track between Sa- 
lina, Kan., and Black Wolf. The order 


includes searchlight and _ color-light 


signals, relays, rectifiers, motor car in- 
dictators and housings. Field installa- 
tion will be done by railroad forces. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





The San Francisco Traffic Club 
has elected Paul Weeks, of the Inter- 
state Express Company, as president 
for the coming year. Other officers 
elected at the club’s January 17 meet- 
ing include Allan Stanbridge, of the 
Hazel Atlas Glass Company, vice- 
president; David Bell, of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, secretary; and 
Victor Weiss, of the California Public 
Utilities Commission, treasurer. Gus- 
tave Lowe, assistant to the general 
trafic manager of the Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp., spoke on the 
subject “Should the Traffic Man be 
Professionalized ?” 


Major General Karl Truesdell, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, will speak on “George Washing- 
ton as a Transportation Man” at the 
next meeting of the Washington 
Chapter of the Railroad Business 
Women’s Association. The meeting 
will be held February 20 at the New 
Colonial Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
The R.B.W.A. chapter was organized 
last October. Its chairman is Miss Mae 
Hayes of the Association of American 
Railroads. 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board will hold its next meet- 
ing at the Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, 
Mo., on March 21 and 22. 


Winona, Minn., has been selected as 
the locale for the April 26 meeting of 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board. 


The Eastern Car Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting in 
Room 502, Engineering Societies build- 
ing, 29 West 39th street, New York, 
on February 9, at 7:45 p.m. T. J. Bor- 
ing, general foreman, MCB Clearing 
House, on the Pennsylvania, at A\l- 
toona, Pa., will speak on “1951 A.A.R. 
Interchange Rules.” 


“The Vapor Drying Process” will be 
the subject of an address by W. E. 
Gadd, manager, vapor drying division, 
Taylor-Colquitt Company, Spartanburg. 
S. C., at the next meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Maintenance of Way 
Club. This meeting will be held on 
February 20 at the Hotel Shelburne, 
Lexington avenue and 37th street, New 
York, at 8 p.m. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

Am Brake Association.—Lawrence Wilcox, Room 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Aturmep Rattway Surrrty Association.—C. F. Weil, 
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COORDINATED RAIL-TRUCK SERVICE 


Just phone your nearest Katy representative and tell him what 
you have to ship and where it’s going. 


From then on, Katy’s safe, modern, ON-TIME L.C. L. service 
takes over until shipment is delivered to your customers’ door. 
Free pick-up and delivery 
from and fo shippers’ door 


All cars are worked at our freight houses day of arrival: 


Contact your 
Katy representative 
for details 
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B. D. Branch, C.R.R. of N. J., 143 Liberty 


Operating-Transportation 


Transportation Section. 


Buren St., Chicago 5, 


26-28, 1951, Congress Hotel, Chicago, II 


Finance. Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.--E. H. Bunnell, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Accounting Division-E. R. Ford, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting 
June 11-14, 1951, Hotel Biltmore, New York, es Se 

Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. Annual meeting, Octo- 
ber, 1951, Palm Beach, e 

Traffic Department.—Walte . Kelly, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

AssociaTION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISs- 
sion Practitioners.-Sarah F. McDonough (Exec- 
utive Secretary) 2218 I.C.C. Building, Washington 
3. D.. 

Associ,Tiox oF Ramroap ApvERTISING MANAGERS. 

R. P. Schaffer, Chicago & North Western Ry., 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, January 22-24, 1951, Ponce de Leon Hotel, 
St. Argustine, Fla. 

AssociaTION OF Rattway Ciaim Acents.-F. L. 
Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 104 St 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. Annual meeting, May 
2-4, 1951, Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 

Bripck AND Buttpinc Suprry Men’s ASSOCIATION 

L. R. Gurley, Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 

Canaptian Ratcway Crivus.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, Que. Regular 
meeting second Monday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. 

Car Department Association oF Sr. Louts. 
W. Kramer, Relay Depot Mail Room, East 
Louis, Hil. Regular meetings fourth Tuesday of 
month, exccpt June, July and August, Hotel 

DeSoto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Carn Department Orricers’ Association.-F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, IL. 

Carn Foremen’s Association or Cuicaco.-J. A. 
Dingess, 8637 South Euclid Ave., Chicago 17, Hl. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Centra Ramway Civus or Burraro.-R. E. 
Mann, Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, Bultialo 5, 
N. Y. Kegular meetings, second Thursday of each 
montn, except June, July and August, Hotel Stat- 
ler, tsuifalo, N. ’ 

Cooxpinatep RaitroaD MECHANICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

C. F. Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 6th 
fioor, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
H. C. Rochester, Canadian National, Montreal, Que. 

Eastern Carn Foreman’s§ Association.-W. P 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, second Friday of January, February, 
March, April, May, October and November, 29 
W. 39th St., New York, N. 

Locomotive MAINTENANCE Orricers’ Association. 

C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., North Little 
Rock, Ark. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Civusp or Cuicaco.-E. C. 
Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Hl. 
Regular meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
October through April, inclusive, except Decem- 
ber, when the third Monday, at Eitel’s Restaurant, 
Field Bldg. 

Master Bower Makers’ AssociaTiIon.—-A.  F. 
Stighmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y 

METROPOLITAN MAINTENANCE OF Way Crus. 
John S. Vreeland (Act. Secy.), Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Meets in February, April, October, and 
December. Next meeting, February 20, 1951, Sky- 
line Room, Hotel Shelburne, New York, N. Y. 

Miuitarny Ratway Service Vererans..-S. Thom- 
son, 1061 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago #, Ill. 

NATIONAL AssociIaATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES 
Commissioners.—-Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION or Suxirrers’ ADVISORY 
Boarps.—John N. Lind, National Supply Company, 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NationaL Derense TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION. 
Miss Lois E. Casavant, 930 F. St., N. W., Wash 
ington 4, D. C,. 

Nationa, InpustriaL Trarric Leacue. Edward 
F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C. 

Nationa, Rattway Appiiances Association.-R. B. 
Fisher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Nationa Saretry Counci., Ratmroap Section. 
R. C. Sabens, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, O. 

New Encianp Rattroan Crius.—William M. Mc- 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, except 
June, july, August and September, Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, Mass. 

New York Rairoap Crus.—C. T. Stansfield, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
third Thursday of each month, except June, July, 

, September and December, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NortHwest Carmen’s Association.-G. H. Wells, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Monday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Nortnwest Locomotive AssociaTIoN. RM. 
Wigfield, Northern Pacific Ry., Room 1134, G. O. 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. Regular meetings, third 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Paciric Ratwway Crus.—-S. E. Byler, 121 E. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each alternate month at. Palace 
Hoiel, San Francisco, Cal., and Hotel Biltmore, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

Raitway Business Association.—-P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Ramuway Crus or Pirrssuncu.—J. D. Conway, 
614 Pittsburgh Life Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Regular meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July, August, September and De 
cember, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rauway Execrric Suppry Manuracturers’ As 
SOCIATION. J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley Com- 
pany, 445-447 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Ramway Fuec ano Travetinc Enctineers’ As- 
SOCIATION, L. H. Peters, New York Central, 
Room 1213, 139 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Ratitway Suppry Manuracturers’ Association. 
A. W. Brown, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Ratcway TeLecrarH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
ASSOCIATION. G. Nelson, Waterbury Battery 
Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Meets with Communications Section of A.A.R. 

Ratrway Tie Association.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
912 Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing, September 25-27, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RoapMASTERS AND Maintenance or Way Asso- 
ciaTIoN.—-Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
September 17-19, 1951, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 

Sicnac Apputance Association.-G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., Nev 
York 7, N. Y. Meets with A.A.R. Signal Section 

SouTHeasTeRN Rattway Drteser Crus. as We 
Brewer, Seaboard Air Line, Jacksonville, Fla. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday in February, April, 
June, August, October and December, 9:30 a.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

SouTHEeRN AND SoutHwestern Ratcway Crus 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings third Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November, 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sournern Association of Car Service OFricers. 

E. E. Humble, High Point, Thomasville & Den- 
ton, High Point, N. C. 

Toronto Ramway Crivus.—D. L. Chambers, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto 2, Ont. Regular 
meetings, fourth Monday of each month, except 
June, “July, and August, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Track Suprry Association..-Lewis 
and C Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Ill. 

Unirep Associations or Rattroap VETERANS. 
Luther Fritts, 155 West Summit St., Somerville, 
N, 

Western Ramuway Cruvus.—E. Thulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, IN. Meetings 
scheduled for: Regular meetings, third Monday of 
February, March, April and May, 1951, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 

Western Association or Rattway Tax Commis 
sioners.—A. B. Olson, 210 South Canal St., Chi- 
cago, ll. Regular meetings. first Wednesday of 
each month, Traffic Club, Palmer House, Chicago 


Thomas, Q 
Chicago 5, 





Division 4 of the L.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—To abandon 17.2 mi. 
of branch line from Chickamauga, Ga., to Dur- 
ham, over which there has been no service since 
April 5, 1949. 


CONSTRUCTION 





P.R.R. to Complete 
Pittsburgh Project 


The Pennsylvania’s Pittsburgh, Pa., 
passenger terminal project will cost 
$7,000,000 more than originally con- 
templated, because of increased prices 
of labor and material, according to 
J. A. Appleton, vice-president. Total 
cost of the program will be $27,000.- 
000, he said in disclosing that the road’s 
directors have appropriated the balance 
of the money needed — more than 
$20,000,000 — for the improvement 
program, thus enabling completion 
within the next three years, instead 
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Look what's coming down the track! 


Don’t let this machine scare you—it helps to give you a smoother ride and does 
the same job for freight! 


It is Erie’s new stone ballast cleaning machine that works along the track on its 
own power. It scoops up the ballast to a depth of 14 to 18 inches, shakes it clean 
through a vibrating screen and shoots the dirt out beyond the tracks. Clean ballast 
that drains well keeps the bumps out of the ride. 


This new machine does the work better and faster than older methods and is another 
example of Erie’s progressive railroading—building a better railroad for the safe, 
dependable transportation of passengers and freight. Continuous improvements 
such as this keep the Erie ready to serve our country well in peacetime or war. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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of four to five years as first planned. 

“Part of the increased cost,” Mr. 
Appleton pointed out, “is due to the 
work of relocation of utilities in mov- 
ing Liberty avenue. Water and gas 
mains are being moved, although this 
work was not contemplated in the origi- 
nal plan. That work is progressing 
satisfactorily and as soon as the street 
is moved we will start building the wall 
along Liberty avenue, necessary before 
wider platforms can be built. While 
much of the preliminary work is not 
visible to the public, we have already 
spent nearly $3,000,000. The entire 
project, of course, will depend on our 
ability to get materials should critical 
shortages develop.” 

The entire project will include: Ex- 
tension of station tracks and new, 
wider platforms; an exit on Liberty 
avenue between 13th and 14th streets; 
a new interlocking plant; new en- 
closed shelters over platforms; con- 
struction of a lower concourse, with 
moving stairways, to permit passengers 
to reach westbound trains without 
crossing tracks; building of moving 
stairways leading directly to Grant 
street ramp, for commuters who do 
not wish to go through station build- 
ing; construction of a pedestrian foot- 
bridge over Liberty avenue; moderniza- 
tion of outside rotunda leading to sta- 
tion’s main entrance; widened walks 
and more space for taxicabs and auto- 
mobiles; complete modernization of 
waiting rooms; and redecorated walls, 
new floor, refinished columns and new 
indirect lighting. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
~-This road’s wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the California, Arizona & Santa Fe. 
has been authorized by the I.C.C. to 
construct a new line of approximate- 
ly 3.5 miles between Bumstead, Ariz., 
and Fennemore. The line will cost ap- 
proximately $66,980, and will cénnect 
branch lines of the Santa Fe, which 
will operate the new line. In author- 
izing this construction project, the 
[.C.C. also approved an application by 
the roads to abandon an existing line 
of approximately 3.8 miles in the same 
area. The track changes are expected 
to result in increased traffic and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Baltimore & Ohio. Contracts 
calling for an estimated expenditure of 
$125,000 have been awarded by this 
road to: The Empire Construction Com- 
pany for reconstructing bridge 62-A, 
Kiamensi, Del.; the Wolter Construc- 
tion Company for alterations to freight- 
house facilities, Louisville, Ky.; and 
the William J. Lange Contracting Com- 
pany for repairs to pier 39, North 


river, New York. 


New Orleans Union Passenger 
Terminal. The $450,000 express 
building has been completed and is 
now in service. Construction of passen- 
ger platforms and canopies is covered 
by a contract awarded to Lionel F. 
Favret. There will be six reinforced 
concrete track level platforms, each 20 
ft. wide, with capacities ranging from 


10 to 20 cars. The canopies will be steel 
frame butterfly type, of sufficient width 
and height to extend out over one- 
third of the width of cars standing at 
the platforms. Total cost of this work 
will approximate $817,706. Work on 
furnishing, fabricating and _ erecting 
structural steel for the station building 
is covered by a contract awarded to the 
Steel Construction Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., in the amount of $154,580; 
it calls for use of approximately 550 
tons of structural steel. The signal and 
interlocking system for the terminal is 
covered in a $938,003 contract awarded 
to the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany. (A previous report on this pub- 
licly owned passenger terminal ap- 
peared in Railway Age on October 14, 
1950. 


FINANCIAL 


Alleghany Corporation.—New 
Director. — Radcliffe Swinnerton, a 
former governor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has been elected a member 
of this organization’s board of directors. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
Proposes Two-for-One Split.—Direc- 
tors of this company have approved a 
plan to split both its preferred and 
common stocks on a basis of two $50- 
par shares for each $100-par share now 
outstanding. If the plan is approved by 
the L.C.C., and by the road’s stockhold- 
ers, to whom it will be submitted at 
the annual meeting on April 26, the 
split will become effective on August 
1. The proposed split, according to 
Santa Fe President F. G. Gurley, “will 
broaden the market for Santa Fe shares 
and facilitate a wider distribution with 
an increased number of stockholders, 
which would in turn create a greater 
public interest in the company.” 


Boston & Maine.—Stock Adjust- 
ment.—Following receipt of the re- 
quired number of assents from the 
stockholders, this road’s plan for modi- 
fying its stock under provisions of the 
so-called Mahaffie Act has received fi- 
nal approval from the I.C.C. The plan, 
which was outlined in Railway Age of 
April 22, 1950, page 76, covers eight 
B.&M. stock issues, and is designed to 
clear up dividend arrearages and sim- 
plify the road’s capital structure. The 
old issues will be exchanged for new 
5 per cent preferred or common, as 
provided in the plan. The commission’s 
report approved the appointment of 
the Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., as exchange agent for the 
B.&M. The stock modifications are to 


be effective as of January 1, 1949. 


Central of Georgia.— Acquisition. 
—This road has applied to the I.C.C. 
for authority to acquire control of the 
South Western by purchasing up to 
24,516 shares of the latter’s common 
stock at $75 a share. The Central has 


operated the South Western properties 
under court order since July 1, 1948, 
and under lease prior to that time. 
The South Western includes 298.7 
miles of main line, and 32.6 miles of 
branch line, in Georgia and Alabama. 
It has 51,911 shares of stock outstand- 
ing, of which the Central now owns l.,- 
440. In discussing the proposed acquisi- 
tion, the Central said additions and 
betterments to be made on the South 
Western in the near future will cost 
approximately $3,662,090, plus an ad- 
ditional $450,000 for automatic signals 
if funds permit. 


Great Northern.—Acquisition.— 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific has been authorized to inter- 
vene in connection with this road’s 
pending application for authority to 
acquire control of the Pacific Coast 
Railroad. (See Railway Age of No- 
vember 18, 1950, page 80.) The 
C.M.St.P.&P. wants assurances that its 
present contracts and traffic and rout- 
ing agreements with the P.C. road will 
be continued, and that in the future the 
latter road will be left free to deal in- 
dependently with the C.M.St.P.&P. and 
not be simply a part of the G.N. Among 
other things, the P.C., through track- 
age rights agreements, furnishes the 
C.M.St.P.&P with access to Seattle, 
Wash., and Tacoma. 


Long Island.—$6 Million Bor- 
rowed for Safety Program.—Bank 
loans totaling $6,000,000 to finance 
this company’s new long-range safety 
program have been negotiated with 11 
banks on Long Island and five in New 
York City, according to William H. 
Draper, Jr., trustee. The loans will be 
secured by issuance of trustee’s certi- 
ficates and are to be repaid over a 5- 
year period. “Since the railroad is not 
now earning its taxes and fixed charges,” 
Mr. Draper said, “these new obliga- 
tions must have priority over claims 
of the Pennsylvania and also over pay- 
ment of taxes and other similar obliga- 
tions. This will require cooperation 
of the various public taxing author- 
ities .. . The arrangement provides for 
payment of a commitment commis- 
sion at the rate of 14% per cent per an- 
num until the money is_ borrowed, 
which saves most of the 3% per cent 
interest cost until funds are actually 
required. I am therefore proceeding as 
rapidly as possible to place orders for 
the equipment itself . . . The total in- 
stallation can be completed and in 
operation within 18 months.” 

The safety program, Mr. Draper 
added, includes an automatic speed 
control system over the most heavily 
traveled electrified portions of the 
road, work on the design and track 
layout of which has been under way 
for several weeks. This will be in- 
stalled on the North Side branch be- 
tween Harold avenue, Long Island City, 
and Port Washington; on the Mon- 
tauk branch between Jamaica and 
Babylon; on the main line between 
Harold avenue and Jamaica and be- 
tween Jamaica and Mineola; on the 
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It’s important for you to know that New 
Haven is right in step with current de- 


mands for speed andaccuracyin shipping. 


For example, New Haven’s automatic train 
consist and car recording system enables our 


freight service department to keep shipper and 


a 


receiver fully informed of whereabouts and 


IBM cards punched with complete data (number, lading, destination, 
route, etc.) for each car, providing location at all times. 


expected arrival of all, shipments. The system 


also speeds car and train movement. 


No wonder, when New Haven keeps such 


close tabs on all freight movements, we say: 


“Not a needle in our haystack.” 


yt 





Card sorting for car tracing on car record and home route. System 


permits segregation in any desired order. 








A general yard office of 
car record network where 
train consists arrive on 
teletype printer shown 
here. 






Voice recording and talk- 
back equipment to match 
waybills with train check. 





It always pays to route via New Haven! 


For routes, rates and service, contact General Freight Dept. 





South Station, Boston 10, Mass. HUbbard 2-7800 
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Hempstead branch between Floral 
Park and Hempstead; and on the At- 
lantic branch between Jamaica and 
Valley Stream. The system will be 
so designed that no train may enter or 
proceed through a block occupied by 
another train at a speed of more than 
12 m.p.h. The program also includes 
automatic tripper type train stops on 
those portions of the Atlantic branch, 
between Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, 
and Jamaica, not now so equipped. 
Automatic train stops already are in 
service in tunnels on this branch and 
installation of trippers on the portion 
above ground will provide full auto- 
matic train stop protection. Installation, 
to begin as soon as L.C.C. approval is 
obtained, should be completed within 
three months. 

Mr. Draper said on January 29 that 
he had received “unofficial but strong” 
assurance from defense production 
authorities in Washington, D. C., that 
the road’s long range program will re- 
ceive “top priority.” 

Equipment is being ordered as 
needed from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. 


Missouri-Pacifie.— Reorganization. 

The L.C.C. has approved payment 
of $25,000 a year to Russell L. Dear- 
mont as counsel for the trustee of this 
road. The new pay rate is effective as 
of January 1, 1951. Mr. Dearmont has 
been counsel for the trustee since 1936. 


Southern. Acquisition. Divi- 
sion 4 of the L-C.C. has approved this 
road’s application for authority to ac- 
quire the 31.2-mi. Richmond & Mecklen- 
burg. The division’s findings were in 
line with those recommended by I.C.C. 
Examiner J. S. Prichard, whose pro- 
posed report was outlined in Railway 
Age of November 11, 1950, page 103. 
Only 76% shares of R.&M. stock 
are known to be in existence, aside 
from that already owned by the South- 
ern, and the commission fixed the value 
of these minority shares at $52 each. 
The R.&M. extends between Keysville, 
Va., and Clarksville Junction, and has 
been operated by the Southern since 
November 1, 1898. Under the present 
transaction the R.&M. will be dissolved 
and its properties distributed to the 
Southern. 


Southern. — Bond Extension. 
This road has been authorized by the 
L.C.C. to extend $12,500,000 of its St. 
Louis division first mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds. The bonds, due January 1, 1951. 
will be extended to January 1, 1976. 
The LC.C. report said that by keeping 
these bonds alive the Southern will be 
provided with high-grade collateral for 
use in future financing or for other 
purposes. (See Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 8, page 66.) 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
I.C.C. by: 

NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS.— 
To assume liability for $2,415,000 of series G 
equipment trust certificates to finance in part 21 
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diesel-electric locomotives costing an estimated 
$3,021,422, as follows: 
Description 
and Builder 
6 1,500-hp. road locomotives, ‘A”’ 
units (Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corporation) 
10 1,500-hp. general purpose loco- 
motives (Electro-Motive) 
5 1,200-hp. switching locomotives 
(Electro-Motive) 
The application said acquisition of this equip- 
ment will enable the road to retire all of its 
remaining steam locomotives. (See Equipment 
and Supplies News.) The certificates, to be dated 
February 1, would mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $161,000 each, beginning February 1, 
1952. They would be sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bids, with the interest rate to be set 
by such bids. 
PENNSYLVANIA-UNITED NEW JERSEY RAIL- 
ROAD & CANAL COMPANY.—For the latter to 
issue and deliver to the P.R.R. $5,669,000 of 
general mortgage bonds, and for the former to 
assume liability for the bonds. The bonds would 
be sold on the basis of competitive bids by the 
P.R.R., and the proceeds used to reimburse that 
road for paying off a like amount of United's 
general mortgage bonds on March 1. The new 
bonds would mature March 1, 1976, and their 
interest rate would be determined by the com- 
petitive bidding. The P.R.R. operates the United 
company under a lease agreement. 
PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—To assume liability 
for $5,300,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 10 diesel-electric locomotives and 
1,000 new freight cars at an estimated total 
cost of $6,792,000. 
Description 
and Builder 

10 1,200-hp. switching locomotives 
(Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation) 

500 55-ton steel box cars (Des- 5,300 
patch Shops) 

500 70-ton high-side stee! gondola 6,130 
cars (Bethlehem Steel Com- 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 
$172,627 


149,663 
97,806 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 
$107,700 


pany) 

The certificates would be dated March 1, and 
would mature in 1 annual installments of 
$530,000 each, beginning March 1, 1952. They 
wou'd be sold by competitive bidding, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids. 


Division 4 of the LC.C. has author- 


ized: 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To assume !iability for 
$8,550,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 10 diesel-electric locomo'ives and 

cars costing an estimated $10,- 
. (See Railway Age of January 8, page 
66.) The certificates wi!l be dated February 1, 
ard will mature in 30 semiannual ins*‘al'ments 
of $285,000 each, beginning August 1, 1951. 
Division 4's report approved a selling price of 
99.25991 with interest at 21/2 per cent—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 16 associates — 
which will make the average annual cost of the 
proceeds approximately 2.61 per cent. The cer- 
tificates were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.7 to 2.675 per cent, according 
to maturity. 

TEXAS & PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$4,000,000 of series J enuioment trust certificates 
to finance in part 18 diesel-electric locomotives 
costing approximately $5,383,162. (See Railway 
Age of December 30, page 56.) The certifica‘es, 
to be doted February 1, will mature in 10 annual 
insta'lments of $400.000 each, beginning Febru- 
ary 1, 1952. Division 4 approved a selling price 
of 98.389 with interest at 2 per cent—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and five associates— 
which will make the average annual cost of the 
proceeds approximately 2.47 per cent. The cer- 
tificates were reoffered to the public at pri-es 
yielding from 1.8 to 2.5 per cent, according ‘to 
maturity. 


Security Price Averages 


Jan. Last 
30 Week 


Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative rai!way stocks 58.94 57.29 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds 100.11 99.56 


Dividends Declared 


Erie.—$5 preferred A, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
March 1, June 1, September 1 and December 1 
to holders of record February 9, May 11, August 
10 and November 9. 

Iinois Central. —6% preferred A, $3, semi- 
annual, payab'e March 1 and September 1 to 
holders of record February 7 and August 8. 

Maine Central.—5% preferred, $2.50, accumu: 
lated, payable March 1 to holders of record 
February 15. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—75¢, 
quarterly, payable March 1 to holders of re-ord 
February 8 

Norfolk & Western —75¢, avarterly, payable 
March 9 to holders of record February 7 


North Carolina.—7% guaranteed, $3.50, semi- 
annual, payable February 1 to holders of record 
January 

Peoria & Bureau Valley.—$2.50, semiannual, 
payable February 10 to holders of record Jan- 
vary 25. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Daniel J. MceGanney, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant to the president 
of the SouTHeRN Paciric, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., was 
reported in the December 30, 1950, 
Railway Age, began his career with 
that road in 1911 as an office boy in 
the auditor’s office. Subsequently he 
held various clerical positions until 
his appointment in 1926 as assistant 
general freight agent. In 1928 he be- 
same assistant to freight traffic man- 





Daniel J. McGanney 


ager, and in 1929, assistant to vice- 
president in charge of freight traffic 
for the system. From July, 1934, to No- 
vember, 1942, Mr. McGanney served 
as general freight agent and freight 
trafhe manager, Central district. Later 
he was advanced to assistant vice-presi- 
dent, system freight traffic, at San 
Francisco, being transferred to Chicago 
in August, 1943, as general traffic man- 
ager, the post he held prior to his re- 
cent appointment. 


Hamlin Brown, whose appoint- 
ment as vice-president of the CINcIN- 
nati, New Orveans & Texas PAciric 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 29, has 
been elected also vice-president of the 
SOUTHERN. 


F. A. Hess, who has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president of the New 
York CentTrRAL’s Lines West of Buf- 
falo, as reported in the January 8 
Railway Age, is a civil engineering 
graduate of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology. He started his career with the 
Central after graduation from college, 
as a junior engineer in the Union 


Stock Yards, Chicago, in 1923. Later 
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In the West and Southwest you will see another 
MIssoURI PACIFIC modern, progressive improvement 
—sleek, steel freight cars, newly painted in the 
familiar blue, gray and yellow trim of the famed 
Mo-Pac Eagle streamlined passenger trains. 

Their distinctive color identifies them as “Eagle 
chandise Service”’ cars, reserved exclusively 
the transport of LCL shipments, and assured 
$wift, special and careful handling from 
k to unloading platform. Call or write 
©-Pac freight representative for details 
peaving service for merchandise shippers. 
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he served as draftsman and chief 
draftsman, and in 1939 became assist- 
ant engineer in the vice-president’s of- 
fice. Mr. Hess was appointed assistant 
to the general manager of the Indiana 


F. A, Hess 


Harbor Belt and the Chicago River & 
Indiana in January, 1944. In July of 
the same year he was made division en- 
gineer, in which capacity he was serv- 
ing at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


M. L. Bluhm, who has been elected 
general counsel of the Cuicaco, MIL- 
WAUKEE, St. Paut & Paciric at Chi- 
cago, as reported in the December 23, 
1950, Railway Age, was born at Ken- 
dallville. Ind.. on March 25, 1889. A 
graduate of the University of Indiana 
and the University of Chicago Law 
School, Mr. Bluhm served in the U. S. 


M. L. Bluhm 


Navy as an ensign during World War 
I. He was engaged in private law prac- 
tice at Chicago between 1919 and 1922. 
Subsequently he joined the Milwaukee 
as assistant general solicitor, which 
position he held until his appointment 
as general attorney in 1931. In June, 
1941, he was advanced to general so- 
licitor, the post he held at the time of 
his election as general counsel. 


Clifford E. Warner, who has been 
promoted to auditor of disbursements 
of the Western Paciric, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., as re- 
ported in the January 8 Railway 
Age, was born on March 28, 1913, at 
Spanish Fork, Utah. Mr. Warner at- 
tended Brigham Young University from 
1931 to 1935. He joined the W. P. in 
August, 1947, and subsequently han- 
dled income tax matters for that road 
with the title of assistant to general 
auditor, the post he held prior to his 
promotion. 


The Ittrnois CEntTRAL has  an- 
nounced the following changes in its 
law department: John W. Freels, gen- 
eral attorney, appointed assistant gen- 
eral solicitor, to assist Charles A. Hel- 
sell, general solicitor, who has general 
supervision of litigation; H. J. Deany, 
general attorney, advanced to super- 
vision of litigation in the northern IIli- 
nois and Missouri districts; Erle J. 
Zoll, Jr., commerce counsel, appointed 
to assume general jurisdiction over 
rates and related matters; and Harold 
E. Spencer and William J. O’Brien, 
Jr., commerce attorneys, along with 
Robert C. Lind, who has been pro- 
moted to commerce attorney, appointed 
to assist Mr. Zoll. W. B. Gubbins 
and Anne G. Carter, general attor- 
neys, will handle corporate, financial, 
real estate and income tax matters. 


OPERATING 


J. L. Barngrove, Jr., superintend- 
ent car service of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartrorp at New Haven, 
Conn., will serve as superintendent of 
freight transportation during the ab- 
sence of F. J. Orner, who has been 
granted leave for an assignment with 
the Defense Transport Administration 
in Washington, D. C. W. K. King 
will serve as superintendent of car ser- 
vice. 


T. E. Albright, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Texas & 
Paciric, with headquarters at Alexan- 
dria, La., as reported in the December 
16, 1950 Railway Age, was born on 
February 15, 1904 at Marshall, Tex. 
He attended the University of Dallas 
for two years, entering T. & P. service 
in November, 1924, as a car builder 
apprentice at Marshall. Later Mr. Al- 
bright held the positions successively 
of locomotive fireman, locomotive en- 
gineman and road foreman of engines. 
In 1948 he was appointed trainmaster 
on the Eastern division, and the follow- 
ing year became assistant superintend- 
ent. He held the latter post prior to his 
promotion. 


C. E. Bulkley, whose appointment 
as director of dining car service and 
commissary departments of the Mis- 
SOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS, with headquar- 
ters at San Antonio, Tex., appeared in 
the December 23, 1950, Railway Age, 
was born at Sedalia, Mo., on May 20, 
1900, and attended public schools and 


Central Business College in his home 
town. Later he attended night school 
at Washington and Kansas Universities. 
Mr. Bulkley began his career with the 
Katy in August, 1919, as a stores lab- 
orer at Sedalia, subsequently holding 
various clerical positions at that point 
and at Parsons, Kan. In May, 1942, 
he was made traveling storekeeper, 
with headquarters at Parsons, and in 
February, 1943, was appointed chief 
clerk to purchasing agent at St. Louis, 
Mo. He was promoted to general store- 
keeper at Parsons in September, 1946, 
in which capacity he was serving at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


George H. Massy, superintendent 
of motive power and rolling equipment 
of the Jersey Centra Lines at Eliza- 
bethport, N. J., has been appointed 
superintendent of floating equipment at 
Jersey City, N. J., succeeding Silas 
Livingston Morse, who has retired 
after more than 45 years with the 
Jersey Central Lines. Mr. Massy was 
born at Jamaica, British West Indies, 
on April 25, 1889. He has been with 
the C.N.J. for almost 43 years and had 
been superintendent of motive power 
and rolling equipment since July 6, 
1943. 


As announced in the Railway Age 
of December 30, 1950, J. C. Gardiner, 
Jr., has been elected general manager 
of the Bancor & Aroostook at Ban- 
gor, Me. Mr. Gardiner was graduated 
from Union College (A.B.) and Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration (M.B.A., 1935), where he 
specialized in transportation. From 
1939 to 1947 he was associated with 
American Export Airlines and Amer- 
ican Overseas Airlines, serving as bud- 


J. C. Gardiner, Jr. 


get ofhcer, assistant secretary, and as- 
sistant treasurer, as well as executive 
assistant to the executive vice-presi- 
dent and the secretary and treasurer. 
More recently he was associated with 
the consulting engineering firm of Cov- 
erdale & Colpitts, of New York. He 
joined the B.&A. at Bangor in June, 
1950, as assistant to the president, in 
which capacity he served until his elec- 
tion as general manager. 
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A Report of Progress by 
Lucian C. Sprague 


President of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


This is a Report of Progress which I am proud to 
present on behalf of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway. 

The Year 1950 has been the best in its 79 years’ 
history. The volume of freight traffic was the greatest 
ever handled by the M. & St. L. Operation of the Road 
has reached an all-time peak of efficiency. All depart- 
ments are better staffed, organized and equipped 
than ever before. 


New Diesels, New Tracks, 
New Buildings 





Modern Diesel locomotives 
i have replaced all steam en- 
gines on the M. & St. L., contributing greatly to effi- 
cient and economical operation. Most of the Rail- 
way’s fleet of some 5,000 freight cars are new in the 
past five years. Nearly all main line track has been 
rebuilt with heavier rail, new ties and rock or gravel 
ballast. Two new and scientifically designed shops 
service and repair the Diesel 

locomotives. New depots 
==ne- and bridges have re- 
le placed many old struc- 
- tures. A new general 
office building, costing 
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more than $1,000,000, is nearing completion in 
Minneapolis. 

On this program of constant improvement, the 
M. & St. L. has spent more than $60,000,000, 
all from earnings, since the present 
management assumed charge in --- g@ 
1935. The M. & St. L. Railway ~ 4a 
continues as one of the few Ly 
Class I roads without mort- % 
gages, bonds or funded debt. 





Friendly Shippers, Loyal Employes 


This progress, to the best physical and financial con- 
dition in M. & St. L. history, has been made possible by 
two factors: the support and patronage of a constantly 
growing number of Freight Shippers, who include 
some 500 new industries on the Railway; and the fine 
co-operation of its Officers and Employes. I am proud 
of our friendly shippers and of the 3,000 loyal em- 
ployes of the M. & St. L. family. 

To all of them, I offer 
sincere and grateful thanks 
on behalf of the Directors and 
Management; and a pledge of 
unceasing effort to make the 
M.& St. L. an ever-better Rail- 
way, as a Carrier of Freight and as a Place to Work. 
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As reported in the Railway Age of 
December 30, 1950, Oliver Perry 
Dowling, Jr., has been appointed su- 
perintendent terminals of the ATLANTIC 
Coast Line at Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Dowling was born on August 27, 1910, 
at Brunson, S. C., and attended gram- 
mar school there and high school at 
Fairfax, S. C. Entering railroad service 
on December 20, 1927, with the A-C.L. 
as telegrapher at Charleston, S. C., he 


Oliver Perry Dowling, Jr. 


was transferred to Orlando, Fla., a 
year later. He was appointed ticket 
agent at Orlando on December 27, 
1938; dispatcher at Tampa, Fla., on 
November 17, 1942; night chief dis- 
patcher at Tampa on October 15, 1943; 
and chief dispatcher there on October 
1, 1944. He became trainmaster at 
Lakeland, Fla., on May 1, 1948, trans- 
ferring to Savannah, Ga., in December, 
1949. 


TRAFFIC 


C. H. Mennell, district freight 
agent of the CuHicaco, Rock IsLanp & 
Paciric at Wichita, Kan., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding L. Hill, 
who has been transferred to the road’s 
headquarters at Chicago. 


J. F. Lehane, Jr., general agent of 
the Fort Wortu & Denver City (part 
of the Cuicaco, Buriincton & 
Quincy), has been appointed to the 
newly created position of assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters 
as before at Fort Worth, Tex. His for- 
mer post has been abolished. 


As reported in the December 
1950, Railway Age, Arthur 
Thompson, general passenger agent 
of the New York CENTRAL SyYsTEM 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has retired, and 
Theodore R. Ruth, assistant general 
passenger agent at New York, has be- 
come general passenger agent at St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Thompson was born on 
May 14, 1883, at Windsor, I}l., where 
he attended public schools. Later he 
studied freight traffic with the LaSalle 
Extension University, entering rail- 
road service with the Central in 1900 


23, 
C. 


as a clerk in his home town. In 1920 
he became general agent, passenger de- 
partment, at Omaha, Neb. In 1921 he 
was made traveling passenger agent at 
Cincinnati, and later the same year 
was appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent on the Rutland at Rut- 
land, Vt. After serving as general pas- 
senger agent on the Rutland, in 1930 
he became assistant general passenger 
agent on the Central at Cincinnati, 
and in February, 1950, was promoted 
to general passenger agent. 

Mr. Ruth was born in 1904 at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and entered the Central’s 
service in 1920 as a clerk in the pas- 
senger traffic department at Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York. He was 
transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1923 as a ticket seller, and was ap- 
pointed traveling passenger agent in 
1929, and manager of the Pullman 
district reservation bureau in 1930. 
Four years later he became terminal 
passenger and ticket agent at Cleve- 
land Union Terminal, returning to New 
York as ticket agent in 1940. In 1943 
he was appointed division passenger 
agent at Syracuse, N. Y., being trans- 
ferred to Albany in the same position 
in 1946. Mr. Ruth had been serving 
as assistant general passenger agent at 
New York since 1947. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
December 23, 1950, Orrie M. Meyne 
has been appointed freight trafic man- 
ager of the Erte at New York. Mr. 
Meyne was born at Santa Fe, Argen- 
tina, on April 28, 1893, and attended 
the public and high schools of Pater- 
son, N. J. He entered railroad service 
on June 1, 1910, with the Erie at Mont- 
clair, N. J., where he served successive- 
ly as clerk and telegrapher until De- 
cember, 1913. He then served as 


Orrie M. Meyne 


stenographer and clerk in the district 
freight office at New York and from 
December 1, 1916, to September 30, 
1925, held various clerical positions, in- 
cluding that of managing clerk at New 
York. He was appointed chief of tariff 
bureau on September 30, 1925; assis- 
tant general freight agent at New York 
on June 1, 1927; general freight agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 1, 1932; 
and assistant freight traffic manager at 


Cleveland in August, 1939, transferring 
to New York in August, 1941. 


Harris W. Beck, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Arcuison, To- 
PEKA & SANTA FE at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been appointed western gen- 
eral passenger agent, succeeding L. R. 
Everett, who has retired, as reported 
in the January 15 Railway Age. S. E. 
Porter, division passenger agent at 
San Francisco, succeeds Mr. Beck, and 
is in turn succeeded by Cecil J. Hag- 
gerty, city passenger agent at that 
point. Mr. Beck began Santa Fe serv- 
ice as a clerk at Kansas City in 1908. 
Subsequently he served in various ca- 
pacities at several points, including 
Los Angeles, Cal., Santa Monica and 
Hollywood, and in 1941 entered active 
duty with the Navy, attaining the 
rank of captain. Mr. Beck served as 
special passenger agent at San Fran- 
cisco for a short time before his ad- 
vancement to assistant general passen- 
ger agent at that point. 


Charles V. Sheriff, chief clerk to 
the general freight agent of the Bic 
Four district, New York CENTRAL 
System, has been advanced to general 
freight agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Cincinnati, Ohio. He succeeds 
W. F. Bryson, who has retired. J. R. 
Ray, assistant to the freight traffic 
manager at Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
in charge of solicitation and service, to 
succeed W. F. Benning, who has re- 
tired. T. H. Willings has been made 
division freight agent at Cincinnati, 
replacing George T. Magee, who has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at St. Louis, Mo., as re- 
ported in the January 29 Railway Age. 
J. M. Burke becomes Mr. Ray’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Bryson was born on Janu- 
ary 22, 1883, at Dayton, Ky., and en- 
tered railroad service with the Big 
Four in June, 1910 as a clerk in the 
tariff bureau. Subsequently he served 
as chief clerk to the traffic manager, 
and in 1931 became chief of the tariff 
bureau, being appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent in 1935. Mr. Bryson 
has served as general freight agent 
since February, 1944. 


S. G. Grace, freight traffic man- 
ager in charge of rates and divisions of 
the Cuicaco, Mitwaukesg, St. Pau & 
Paciric, at Chicago, has retired after 
41 years of service. He is succeeded by 
Earl J. Hyett, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, who is in turn replaced by 
Gerald M. Ryan, general freight 
agent. Ray E. Hibbard, assistant 
general freight agent, succeeds Mr. 
Ryan. Harry Rudd, an employee of 
the road since 1920. advances to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hibbard. Headquarters of all 
are at Chicago. Mr. Ryan was born at 
Chicago on May 1, 1900, and attended 
Crane Technical High School in that 
city. He began his career with the Mil- 
waukee in November, 1915, in the traf- 
fic department, and subsequently served 
in various positions, including that of 
chief clerk to freight traffic manager 
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SOUTHEAST! 


WORLD’S FINEST CLIMATE 


Weare not talking about sunshine, rain- 
fall and temperature — although that 
kind of climate is also tops in the Sea- 
board Southeast. 

The kind of climate we're talking 
about here is the “business climate” — 
an atmosphere of friendly co-operation 
which welcomes new neighbors. 

The South is traditionally favorable 
to industry. The people of this area are 


sympathetic to the problems of business 
—they want you to make a profit and 
will work to help you succeed. 

Your industry, too, will thrive in this 
climate. Let us help you find just the 
right place for your plant. Our experi- 
enced plant location service is avail- 
able to you without cost or obligation. 
All communications will be treated 
confidentially. 


Please address: Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 
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in all weather 
Santa Fe freight service 
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Your freight moves by the 
clock—not by the weather— 
when you ship via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 
terminals and a powerful fleet of 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- 
ing along the line to give depend- 
able on-time arrival at destination. 


/ 
/ 7 


Even Santa Fe’s main freight 
routes are favored by nature for 
all-weather operations as these 
routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 


It pays to ship Santa Fe—+he de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For 
information call your nearest Santa 
Fe freight representative. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 
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and chief clerk to assistant vice-presi- 
dent. In 1938 he was advanced to as- 
sistant general freight agent at Chi- 
cago, becoming general freight agent 


in November, 1949. 


Claude O. Ebling has been ap- 
pointed agricultural agent of the 
MinneApouis, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. 
Marie, with system jurisdiction and 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Ebling formerly served with 
the Soo Line as agricultural agent at 
Rhinelander, Wis., and more recently 
was associated with agricultural publi- 
cations and engaged in free-lance writ- 
ing and in speaking on agricultural 
subjects. 


T. J. Peace has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Muis- 
SOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS at New York, suc- 
ceeding P. W. Garnatz, transferred. 


O. D. Bates, chief clerk in the traf- 
fic department of the Texas & Paciric, 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Dallas, Tex. 


C. F. O’Hara, assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the 
Great NorTHERN at Great Falls, Mont., 
with jurisdiction over the state of Mon- 
tana, will retire on February 15. His 
successor will be J. J. Heimes, 
general agent at Butte, Mont., who 
will in turn be replaced by A. L. 
Strom, assistant industrial agent at 
Seattle, Wash. 


Frank E. Masi, assistant general 
passenger agent of the ATLANTIC CoAsT 
Line, has been appointed assistant pas- 
senger trafic manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Masi, a native of Washington, entered 
railroad service with the Southern at 
Washington in 1902. He joined the 
A.C.L. at Tampa, Fla., in 1920 and was 
appointed district passenger agent at 
Baltimore, Md., in 1920, transferring 
to Cleveland, Ohio, in 1922. Mr. Masi 
served as passenger agent at Miami, 
Fla., and Cleveland until 1926, when 
he was transferred to Washington. He 
was promoted to assistant general pas- 
senger agent there in June, 1940. 


Forrest W. VonCanon, Jr., com- 
mercial agent of the SouTHERN, has 
been appointed district freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Charles- 
ton, S. C. Landon B. Smith, general 
agent, freight and passenger depart- 
ments, at Charleston, has retired after 
more than 47 years of service with the 
Southern system. 


MECHANICAL 


Warren P. Hartman, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant general man- 
ager of the Atcuison, Topeka & SAn- 
TA Fe System’s mechanical depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the December 16, 1950, 
Railway Age, was born at Longmont, 
Colo., on February 1, 1891. Mr. Hart- 


man received his B. S. degree in me- 
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chanical engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in 1914, The same 
year he entered the service of the Santa 
Fe as a special apprentice at La Junta, 
Colo. Advancing steadily in the me- 
chanical department, he served as ap- 
prentice instructor and erecting fore- 
man at La Junta and Raton, N. M., and 
was appointed roundhouse foreman at 
Raton in 1921. Appointed general fore- 
man at Albuquerque, N. M., in 1923, 





Warren P. Hartman 


he was transferred to Amarillo, Tex., 
as fuel supervisor in 1931, and pro- 
moted to master mechanic at Slaton, 
Tex., in 1934. Mr. Hartman was trans- 
ferred to Argentine, Kan., three years 
later, and advanced to mechanical su- 
perintendent at Topeka, Kan., in 1941. 
He became mechanical superintendent 
of the Coast Lines at Los Angeles, Cal., 
in July, 1943, in which capacity he 
served up to the time of his latest ap- 
pointment. 


Henry E. Whitener, master me- 
chanic at the Communipaw engine ter- 
minal of the Jersey CENTRAL LINEs, 
Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power and 
rolling equipment at Elizabethport, 
N. J., succeeding George H. Massy, 
who has been appointed superintendent 
of floating equipment at Jersey City. 
Gus Fertakos, day general foreman, 
succeeds Mr. Whitener as master me- 
chanic. 


Thomas T. Blickle, whose ap- 
pointment as mechanical superinten- 
dent of the Arcuison, Topeka & SANTA 
Fr’s Coast Lines, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal., appeared in the 
December 16, 1950, Railway Age, was 
born on May 12, 1909, at Rochester, 
Minn. He entered Santa Fe service as 
a shop apprentice at Ft. Madison, Iowa, 
in 1927. After completing his machin- 
ist apprenticeship in 1931, Mr. Blickle 
served as stationary fireman and sta- 
tionary engineer at Chicago until 1936, 
when he became a machinist at the 
18th Street diesel shops. He was made 
diese] maintainer at Chicago six months 
later and was advanced to assistant su- 
pervisor of diesel engines in 1941, be- 
ing promoted to supervisor of diesel en- 
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New 5,110 h.p. electric locomotives are used over the Rocky and Bitter Root Mountains. 


UP AND COMING! 


That’s The Milwaukee. Modernized 
and rehabilitated in its physical 
plant... rejuvenated in its person- 
nel... all out to meet and beat every 
form of competition. For proof of 
progress look at these capital ex- 


| penditures made in the last five years! 


@ 40 million dollars spent and more 
to come for laying heavier rail, for 


_improving yards, terminals, road- 


way structures, signalling and com- 
munication systems. 


® 40 million for greatly augmenting 


our fleets of electric and diesel loco- 
motives. These more efficient types 
of power are now performing 70% 
of our freight service, 85% of our 
passenger service and 70% of our 
yard service. 

@ 54 million for 15,661 new freight 
cars, and 17 million for 253 new 
passenger train cars. 


Find out what all this means in 
terms of better shipping for you. 
Milwaukee Road agents are in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the U.S.A, 


SHIP—TRAVEL 















Miles of line... ... GATEWAY 

























® Number of stations . 1,904 6 eg city 
Ny ‘ 
hy Locomotives... ... 1,188 
LS) Freight train cars . . 58,384 
» Passenger train cars 1,109 
» Employes........ 
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than ever before in history! 








Association OF American Rarroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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gines at Chicago in July, 1942, and 
master mechanic at Dodge City, Kan., 
in March, 1947. Mr. Blickle was trans- 
ferred back to Chicago in September, 
1949, as mechanical assistant, the post 
he held until his present appointment. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


Samuel Meyers, general store- 
keeper of the LenicuH & Hupson River, 
has been appointed also purchasing 
agent, with headquarters as before at 


Warwick, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


Lee A. Loggins, whose promotion 
to chief engineer of the SouTHERN Pa- 
ciric Lines IN TEXAS AND LOUISIANA, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex., 
was announced in the December 23 
Railway Age, was born on June 28, 
1902, at Ennis, Tex. He first entered 
railroad service with the Texas & New 
Orleans (part of the S. P. Lines) on 
May 27, 1920, as a coppersmith helper 
at Ennis, and subsequently served as 
utility clerk, rodman, chainman, in- 
strumentman, estimater-drafteman and 
engineer accountant at various points. 
In 1936 he was granted a leave of ab- 
sence to complete his education at the 
University of Texas. He received a B. S. 


Lee A. Loggins 


degree in civil engineering in June, 
1937, having specialized in railroad 
structural engineering, and returned to 
the T. & N. O. as senior instrumentman 
at Victoria, Tex. He was appointed 
assistant engineer at that point in Au- 
gust, 1939, and assistant supervisor of 
bridges and buildings at Houston in 
June, 1942. The next year he became 
division engineer at Victoria, being 
transferred to Houston in that position 
in February, 1945. Mr. Loggins was 
advanced to assistant to the chief en- 
gineer at Houston in April, 1945, and 
was promoted to assistant chief engi- 
neer in December, 1948. He held the 
latter position prior to his recent pro- 
motion. 


A. V. Johnston has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer of the CAana- 
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your inquiry. 


Write, wire or telephone: 





We offer a source of information on 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Central Illinois 


General Offices: 710 N. Twelfth Blvd. 
Saint Louis 1, Missouri—CEntral 5300 


Illinois Terminal — 
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IF ... you are searching for the right place to locate your plant. IF... you are 
considering opening a factory branch plant in St. Louis, Mo., or Central Illinois. 
IF .., detailed information is desired concerning factors vital to your business. 
IF ... you wish description and pictures of available buildings . 
industrial sites. IF ... you need figures on transportation facilities . . . infor- 
mation on the supply of skilled and unskilled labor . . . facts about nearby raw 
and semi-finished material and supplies ... the proximity to major markets. 
IF ... you plan on decentralization of your plant. 
THEN ... we offer a specialized fact-finding service on St. Louis, Mo., and 

Central Illinois, to help guide you in your choice. All information is furnished 
without cost or obligation, and in strictest confidence. We would appreciate 
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HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


lal AIR DUMP 
vUuUBLE DOUBLE C A R S 
TRUNNION FULCRUM 
RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
i AND 
SAFE omes LOCOMOTIVES] | 
STABLE EITHER 
SIMPLE SIDE AXLESS TRAINS 
COMPLETE 














DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 











HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails kkk Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 


Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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@ Along with the livestock cars go the 
regular feeding, watering and resting 
schedules at Union Pacific strategically 
located railside yards, so weight and con- 


dition for the market are maintained. 
UNION 


PACIFIC 6 
RAILROAD 
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SPECIALIZED 
RAILROAD 
FINISHES 
HARDCOTE SIGNAL COLORS 
Bright, Washable, Durable! Dry Dust-Free 15 Min. 


HARDCOTE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE FINISHES 
Rich, Weather Resistant, Chip-Proof Colors. 


BUTLER FRONT END PAINT 
Beats the Heat! Won’t Crack, Blister or Peel. 
Send for literature and color card. 


McDOUGALL-BUTLER C0., INC. 


Generai Offices, Buffalo 14, New York 
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puttin's a breeze... 
his mind's at ease 


Yes sir, here’s a chap that can really 
concentrate on a putt! He knows 
that his diesel locomotives... inside 

. outside ... underneath... are 
fully protected from costly fires with 
modern, approved C-O-TWO Rail- 
road Fire Protection Equipment. 

You too, can have this same ease 
of mind about that inevitable stray 
spark or short circuit on your diesel 
locomotives. When you have com- 
plete, fast-acting C-O-TWO fire pro- 
tection, the first trace of fire is 
instantly detected and then extin- 
guished in seconds. Any or all of the 
following equipment can be easily 
installed in diesel locomotives . 
whether under construction or al- 
ready on the line: 


@ THERMOSTAT FIRE ALARM SYSTEM for 
detecting fire in the engine compartments. 

@ SMOKE DETECTING SYSTEM for detect- 
ing fire underneath the locomotive and 
in battery boxes. 
BUILT-IN CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM for extinguish- 
ing fire inside the locomotive. 
ONE OR TWO CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE 
HOSE RACK FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
UNITS, equipped with 50 feet of hose and 
a special discharge horn, for extinguish- 
ing fire inside or outside the locomotive. 
FOAM AND WATER TYPE FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHING SYSTEM, equipped with a 
special playpipe, for extinguishing fire 
underneath the locomotive or along the 
right-of-way. 
TWO 15 OR 20 POUND SIZE SQUEEEZ- 
GRIP CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE HAND 
PORTABLE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, plus 
ONE 4 POUND SIZE DRY CHEMICAL 
TYPE FIRE EXTINGUISHER for extinguish- 
ing fire during the incipient stage. 


Remember fire doesn’t wait .. . let 
an expert C-O-TWO Railroad Fire 
Protection Engineer help you in 
planning complete and up-to-date 
fire detecting and extinguishing fa- 
cilities for your diesel locomotives 
and other property now. Our ex- 
perience is at your disposal ... no 
obligation of course. 


DIAN NATIONAL SysTEM at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding H. W. Flemming, 
who has retired under the pension reg- 
ulations of the railway. A native of St. 
Thomas, Ont., Mr. Johnston was grad- 
uated from Queens University with a 
B.S. degree in electrical engineering. 
He joined the C. N. in 1927 as a help- 
er at Windsor, Ont., and later held 
various positions at Jarvis, Ont., Te- 
cumseh, St. Thomas, Niagara Falls, 


A. V. Johnston 


Thamesville and Cayuga. In 1936 he 
was appointed bridge and _ building 
master at St. Thomas, transferring to 
Stratford, Ont., four years later. He 
became assistant engineer at Belleville, 
Ont., in 1941 and division engineer at 
Hornepayne, Ont., in 1942, transfer- 
ring to the Belleville division in 1945. 
Mr. Johnston was appointed senior as- 
sistant engineer in 1946 and office en- 
gineer the following year. He moved to 
Toronto, Ont., in 1949 as assistant chief 
engineer of the Central region, where 
he remained until May, 1950. 


J. E. Bernhardt, engineer of 
structures of the Cuicaco & EAstEeRN 
ItuiNots, at Danville, Ill., has retired. 
Mr. Bernhardt was born at Terre 
Haute, Ind., on May 11, 1888, and was 
educated at Wiley high school and 
Rose Polytechnic Institute. He entered 
railroad service in 1906 with the Van- 
dalia (now Pennsylvania), with which 
road he remained until 1909 when he 
went with the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific in the office of the 
bridge engineer. He joined the C. & 
E. I. in 1910, and subsequently became 
bridge engineer. In 1949 his title was 
changed to engineer of structures. 


Herbert Huffman, general road- 
master of the Cuicaco & Eastern ILt- 
Nois, has been promoted to engineer, 
maintenance, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Danville, Ill. 
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C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1 © NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


Carl H. Vogt, assistant engineer 
maintenance of way of the Jersey CEN- 
TRAL Lines, has been appointed engi- 
neer maintenance of way, with head- 
quarters as before at Jersey City, N. J., 
succeeding Thomas E. MacMannis, 
who has resigned to become engineer 
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maintenance of way of the READING at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. MacMannis suc- 
ceeds M. S. Miller, who has been ap- 
pointed special engineer of the Read- 
ing. Edgar T. Anderson, assistant 
supervisor of track of the C.N.J. at 
Long Branch, N. J., has been appointed 
assistant engineer in the office of the 
engineer maintenance of way at Jersey 
City. Mr. Vogt was born at Camden, 
N. J., on March 16, 1888, and was 
graduated from Lehigh University in 
1909. He entered railroad service with 
the New York Central as a rodman in 
July, 1909. In August, 1912, he was 





Carl H. Vogt 


appointed assistant supervisor of track 
at Jersey Shore, Pa.; in January, 1914, 
assistant tie treatment inspector at 
Rome, N. Y.; in December, 1915, 
bridge inspector at Jersey Shore; and 
in January, 1923, supervisor of track at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Vogt joined the 
C.N.J. in January, 1930, as supervisor 
of track at Jersey City and was pro 


moted to division engineer in July, 
1945. He became assistant engineer 
maintenance of way on May 1, 1949. 


OBITUARY 


Henry G. Arnold, former superin- 
tendent of the ArcHison, Topeka & 
SANTA Fe at Newton, Kan., who re- 
tired in July, 1949, died recently at 
Emporia, Kan. 


Charles T. Love, division freight 
agent ef the NaAsHvitLe, CHATTA- 
nooca & Sr. Louis at Atlanta, Ga.., 
died in that city on January 12. 


Raymon S. Harms, terminal su- 
perintendent of the New York, Cut- 
caco & Sr. Louss at Chicago, died of a 
heart attack recently, at the age of 61. 
Mr. Harms became employed on the 
Nickel Plate’s Clover Leaf district in 
1912 as a brakeman for the Toledo di- 
vision. From 1936 to 1938 he served as 
a general supervisor for the system, 
working out of the general superin- 
tendent’s office, then located at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was subsequently pro- 
moted to terminal trainmaster at Chi- 
cago and in 1946 his title was changed 
to terminal superintendent. 
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TOWMOTOR 


Your break-even point and your handling 
costs go hand in hand. Materials handling adds 
greatly to your production costs, raising your 
break-even point uncomfortably high. Lower your 
handling costs with Towmotor Mass Handling... 
and your break-even point drops. See how other 
leading industries cut handling costs with Tow- 
motor. Send coupon for a copy of ‘‘Handling Ma- 
terials Illustrated.'' Representatives in all principal 


cities in U. S. and Canada. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING * PROCESSING * STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 


Wala 





MH* FOR PAPER. stondord 
Towmotor attachments are engi- 
neered to simplify and speed-up 
every operation in handling rolls 




























p= of paper and newsprint, any size. 
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MH* FOR STEEL. 15,000-15. 
bundies of sheet steel, rolis of 
steel, coils of steel . . . steel 
products from wire and nails to 
heavy machinery are handled eas- 
ily with Towmotor MH*. 


MH* 
FOR 
WAREHOUSING 


Tonnage tripled, 
storage capacity 
doubled in 
warehouses and 
terminals with 
ceiling-high 
stacking and 
swift freight 
handling the 
Towmotor MH* way. 









MH* FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


Large or small, every plant cuts han- 
dling costs with Towmotor MH* .. . 
proved on the job in more than 10,000 
leading plants. Send coupon for 
more cost-cutting facts! 










4TH NATIONAL 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


INTERNATIONAL 
AMPHITHEATRE 


CHICAGO 







APRIL 30-MAY 4 
1951 






*MH IS MASS HANDLING ... sys- 
tematic movement of the most 
units in the shortest time, at the 
lowest cost. 
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; TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 21 

1226 E. 152ND ST., CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 

| Please send me a copy of ‘‘Handling Materials 
Illustrated,’ showing how Towmotor Mass 

| Handling reduces production costs in leading 

| industries, 
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Item 





close of 


Miles of road operated at 
month 
Revenues 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
I xpress 
All other operating revenues 






Railway operating revenues 
I xpenses 
Maintenance of way 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense 
Equalization 
Ali other 
Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
} Deferred maintenance 
re pairs 
Amortization of defense 
Kqualization 
All other 
Praflic 
[ri ansportation Rail line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 


and structures 


projects 


and major 


projects 


Railway operating expenses 


Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Pay-roll taxes 
| Federal income taxes # 
All other taxes 


Railway operating income 








balance 
balance 






Equipment rents—Dr 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 


Net railway operating income 


H Item 

| Miles of road operated at close of 
| month 

Revenues 

1 Freight 


i Passenger 
| Mail! 
| Express 


i All other operating revenues 






Railway operating revenues 
Expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures 
| Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
| Amortization of defense 
Equalization 
All other 
Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance 
repairs 
Amortization of defense 
Equalization 
All other 
lraftic 
l'ransportation—Rail line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 


projects 


and major 


projects 


Railway operating expenses 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Pay-roll taxes 
Federal income taxes # 
All other taxes 


Railway operating income 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 


Net railway operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 


i # Includes income tax and surtax 
* Decrease, deficit, 
1949; 


Feb. 19, 1947 to Dec. 31, 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 


| 
| FOR 


Ce 





FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 1950 AND 1949 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Unite od States 


1950 
226,203 


710,808 ,02 
65 884 534 








862,200,971 


113,314,485 
11,009,874 
2,347,050 


151 033,690 
25,479,819 
"98,419 


*166,443 
1,012,130 
2,681,907 
127,488,510 
15,737,955 
306,978,057 
8,885,035 
22 660.692 


618,610,514 





243,590,457 
119,090,878 
22,887,908 
68,544,892 
27,658,078 


124,499,579 


11,400,189 
3,098,787 


110,000,603 


ro 


1950 


8,545,280,557 


1,182,713 
120, 472,180 
15,170,687 

*1 802,987 
1,615,946 


66,052 
1,047,191,752 
1,544,516,309 


979 929 
aes ys 


*679 282 


9,634,53 


100.415. i 
247,584,527 





6,413,851,662 
2,131,428,895 
1,041 661,262 
239.487 807 
197 320,838 
304,852,617 
1 089,767,633 


129,227,061 
35,863,167 


924,677,405 


75.1 


or other reverse item 
1 Includes the following amounts of additional railway mail pay accrued under the Post Office Dept. Stipulation, dated Oct. 11, 
and $10,270,332 for the period Jan. 1, 
| 2 Includes accruals for additional wage payments of $9,896,782. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission 





1949 


226,642 


$587,060,008 
63,775,769 
19,013,934 
6,948,003 


28,008,148 
704,805,862 


93,491,755 
10,766,501 





"*80, 030 


135,093 
1,217,407 
*5,700 
99,620,726 
5,571,396 





272,151,660 
8,839,516 
22,048,260 


537,354,373 





167,451,489 
77,394,410 
19,751,338 
30,660,514 

26,982,558 


90,057,079 


11,347,117 
3,331,834 


75,378,128 


76.2 


Unite od States 


1949 
226,634 


$6,472,739,840 
,364,668 
199,425,965 
70,469,098 
340,492,203 
7,869,491,774 
1,190,440,193 
116,725,006 
2,777,343 
*3,486,932 
1,650,205 


9,012 
1,062,715,559 


1,469,727, 
256,403,877 
*656,485 


*1,046,945 
13,398,371 
2,126,920 
1,199,501,674 
178,227,0: 38 





75 

249, 904, 679 
6,323,494,405 
1,545,997,369 
776,252,706 
2: 232, 382,913 
50,125,827 

39: 3,743,966 


769,744,663 


616,138,039 
80.4 









$253,977 


318,822,891 


14,443,227 
4,607,609 
1,290,023 

21,643 
11,207 
1,117,870 
37,394,869 
65,141,205 
9,445,958 


*25,332 


*7 1,632 
361,408 
*885,522 
56,616,325 
5,077,609 
130,163,138 
3,232,011 
8,884,219 





257,241,409 


61,581,482 
30,970,225 

9,559,217 
11,081,273 
10,329,735 





30,611,257 


5,497,972 
1,237,960 


23,875,325 


80.7 


,086 
35,444,935 
10,596,448 

3,168,842 
15,635,580 





Eastern District 


Southern District 





1949 
53,421 


$202 ,684,426 
36,043,467 
6,784,442 
2,056,022 
12,103,750 


260,272,107 


31,154,099 
4,525,150 
457,95 o1 


23,096,432 
18,106,962 
9,365,344 
*28,099 


274,471 
451,593 
89,556 
37,954,097 
5 300 
112,766,713 
3,343,167 
8,164,109 


208,823,350 


,566 
6,354,946 
9,526,350 





27,934,895 


4,172,141 
1,611,873 


22,150,881 


80.2 


Eastern District 
fe eines 


1950 
53,353 


$2,633,052,155 
388,333,298 
80,151,039 
23,483,398 
156,772,833 


3,281,792,723 


424,421,108 
50,823,114 
5,930,713 
*1,004,159 
184,004 
*3,007 806 
371,495,242 
652,201,032 
101,232,845 
*114,274 


*8 819,608 
4,848,185 
1,115,909 

553,937,975 

59,129,848 

1,342,324,091 

35,476,763 

96,590,178 

2,610,143,020 
671,649,703 
317,107,047 
98,636,704 
109,177,097 
109,293,246 
354,542,656 


62,028,891 
16,580,225 


275,933,540 


79.5 


$2,385,930,011 


to 


1950 to Noy. 


413,040,300 
73,103,951 
18,933,: 

150,560,622 


,041,568,264 


417,012,: 
49 037,15 





160, ‘8: 28 
365,356,340 
597,128,056 

99 090,734 
*141 871 


*349,578 
4,923,532 
1,564,692 

492,040,547 
60,686,019 


,315,540,646 


40,046,930 
96,398,511 


526,812,527 


97,310,482 
5,569,196 


257,210,368 


50,505,738 
17,077,443 


189,627,187 


83.1 


30, 1950. 








1950 


16,033 


$143,423,763 


8,982,831 


6,827,408 


1,415,669 
5,544,881 


166,194,552 


*l, 169, ‘8: 24 
21,359,215 
28,450,331 
5,631,894 
*7,2609 


*9 450 





1,278,411 
4,681,335 


114,085,527 





52,109,025 
27,350,902 

4,266,589 
17,107,931 
5,976,382 
24,758,123 


*1 393,476 
3 


25,709,244 
68.6 








1949 
16,006 


$121,004,341 
8,298,545 
3,488,489 
1,186,893 
4,435,695 





138,413,963 


20,756,361 
1,899,015 
373,461 
*78,418 
47,579 
1,058,342 


* 10.9 17 7 


*9,071 
238,570 
*141,975 
19,195,257 
3,218,620 
49,825,210 
1,191,111 
4,641,725 
104,293,374 
34,120,589 
17,381,797 
3,728,893 
7,026,903 
6,626,001 


16,738,792 








OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


»ympiled from 127 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 131 Class I steam railways 


Western District 
A 









1950 


126,835 


$313,407,174 
21,456,768 
25 ry 4 





16,395,734 
4, $10,810 


. 54 
10, sel 067 
*65,818 


*85,361 
440,627 
*1,315,808 
omy 547 
248,191 





9 "095 >, 1 38 


247,283,57 








129,899,950 
60,769,751 
9,062,102 
40,355,688 
11,351,961 


69,130,199 


377,183,528 








1949 


27,215 


$263,371, 





306,119,792 


41,581, 


en7c 


575,725 
87,020 
1,558,263 


35,280,382 
52,484,477 
9,580,433 
*10,981 


*130,307 
527,244 


42,471,372 
7,064,476 
109,559,737 
4,305,238 
9,242,426 


224,237,649 








81,882,143 
36,498,751 

8,389,879 
17,278,665 
10,830,207 








45,383,392 









241 
18,833,757 
8,741,003 
3,705,088 
11,468,703 


295 
4,342,336 
889,019 










































































*198,165 
490,835 


16,446,122 


75.3 


THE ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH NOVEMBER 1950 AND 1949 


Southern District 





peers on 
1950 1949 
16,097 46,029 


$1,455,443,246 
109,071,040 
40,923,785 
12,370,287 
57,364,854 


675,173,212 


247,069,979 
21,633,239 
2,667,197 
*287,917 
488,841 
3,180,487 
219,388,132 
298,266,460 
60,828,644 
*207,178 


*132,407 
2,559,253 51 
620,777 
234,597,373 
36,586,987 
568,764,485 
14,865,924 
§2,715,315 


,218,269,150 


156,904,062 
243,808,807 
45,099,925 
133,228,483 
65,480,399 


213,095,255 


*14,908,348 
5,420,680 


9996 
> 


82,923 


72.7 


Subject to revision. 


$1,293,032,516 


120,876,057 
36,044,104 
12,274,063 
55,199,700 






1,517,426,440 


244,654,083 
20,328,806 
1,963,767 
*1,651,730 
513,644 





222 
291, 700,166 
57,298,748 
*187,673 


*226,446 
2,625,740 
584,167 
231,605,630 
37,388,521 
567,357,445 
15,759,198 
53,418,125 


1,210,277 ,538 


307,148,902 
165,833,287 





62,551,468 
141,315,615 


*6,190,275 
5,382,396 


142,123,494 
79.8 


1950; 


7,295,693 
1,418,472 


60,416,034 


65.6 





36,781,125 


99 
60 


Western District 
A 





1950 
126,985 


$3,055,330,910 
36,7 41 894 








137 855.961 


w 


588,314,622 


943,101 
*106,629 
456,308,378 
594,048,817 
110,170,960 
*357 830 


*682,519 
5,720,118 
*108,373 
479,306,461 
79,060,105 
»252,756,173 
50,072,820 
98,279,034 


to 


,585,439,492 
1,002,875,130 
480,745,408 

95,751,178 
254,915,258 
130,078,972 


82,106,518 
13,862,262 


426,160,942 


72.1 


$31,570,859 


RAILWAY AGE 


—s 
1949 
127,149 


$2,793,777,313 
252,448,311 
90,277,910 
39,261,655 
134,731,881 


3,310,497,070 


528,773,745 
47,359,041 
7,871,883 
*1 802,975 


966,333 
*257,206 
47 1,636,669 
580,899,190 


100,014,395 
*326,941 


*470,921 
5,849,099 
*21,939 
475,855,497 
80,152,498 
,243,934,236 
52,556,628 
100,088,043 


2,586,404,340 
724,092,730 
352, 874,050 
125,623,302 
371,218,680 


73,817,991 
13,013,331 
284,387,358 


78.1 


for the period 
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Steam 


Locomotives 
Should Be FIT 


$$ 


As our nation’s preparedness program 





gains momentum, carloadings will in- 
crease...and increase. 





There will be demands for more motive 





power... that can be met by existing steam 
i locomotives. 


Vital parts such as Superheaters, Feed- 
water Heaters, Exhaust Steam Injectors, 
Throttles, and Steam Driers should be 
ordered now to insure that they will be 





available when needed. Steam loco- 
motives in storage should not be neg- 








lected, as they may be called on at any 





y time. 


: Act now...it is later than you think. 








THE 


SUPERHEATER (0.,1\c. ia 


Division of | 


COMBUSTION EXGINEERIVG-SUPERHEATER, INC. | 


a2 ) 
‘i 
THE PERHMEATER MPAWN 


ting AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, IN | 








Superheaters * Superheater Pyrometers « Exhaust Steam Injectors - Steam Dryers - Feedwater Heaters - Steam Generators - Oil Separators - American Throttles 
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Current Publications 
BOOKS 


American Express, A Century of Service, 
by Alden Hatch. 287 pages, illustrations. 
Published by Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. $3.50. 

The story of a _ great international 
service organization, of the men who 
built it, of the events which shaped its 
history, and of the vital role the company 
plays in world travel and trade today. 


Proceedings of the Association of 
American Railroads, Freight Claim Divi- 
sion, May 2-4, 1950. 246 pages, drawings, 
charts. Published by the Association of 
American Railroads, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
MonoGoadia! Chicago 5. 

Seger Contains proceedings of the meetings 
Front and side of the Freight Claim Division held in 
protection Richmond, Va., May 2-4, 1950; also re- 
ports, recommendations, exhibits and 
other transactions for the year 1950. 





Strength of Stainless Steel Structural 
Members as Function of Design, 6) 
Michael Watter and Rush A, Lincoln. 153 


All You Need inl Plastic Face pages, charts. Published by the Allegheny 


i — Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
and Eye Protection is made by ee | hii 

Covers the basic properties of light 
gage stainless steel strip of various tempers 
at room temperature, and methods for 
calculating allowable loads for structures 
made from it. Dr. Watter is director of 
research for the Budd Company and Dr. 
Lincoln is metallurgist for Allegheny Lud- 
lum. 











Transportation, Volume 4, 1950. 50 
pages. Published by the Connecticut Val- 
ley Chapter, National Railway Historical 
Society, Inc., and the Connecticut Val- 
ley Division, Electric Railroaders’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. Warehouse Point, Conn. $1, plus 
10 cents postage. 

4 complete account of the Atlantic 
Shore Line Railway, a Maine electric rail- 
way system of a bygone era, composes the 
major part of this volume. Numerous illus- 
trations of equipment, drawings and maps, 
Ee two ticket reproductions, two reproduced 

a 4 timetables in separate pockets on the in- 
FeatherSpec ‘to E side back page, a full-size reproduction 
light operation: Protecto-Shield . of a stock certificate, and car rosters are 
Full face protection included. It also contains the 1949 re- 
ports of the Connecticut Electric Railway 
Association and the New England Electric 
Railway Historical Society. 





These three types of protective devices, 
all with one-piece plastic lenses or 
visors and each with many variations, | PAMPHLETS 


£Ea> 
Wh W 9) \jf* give you a wide selection to meet spe- Bulletin No. 81 of the Railway & Loco- 
S N sai : k hazards. motive Historical Society. 80 pages, illus- 
JOL (O) \ cific requirements of wor trations. Published by the R. & LHS. 





Their light weight and comfortable Baker Library, Harvard Business School, 
fit insure workers willingness to | Boston, Mass, Price, to members, $1; to 
wear them for long hours on the | non-members, $2. : 

job. Complete information on plas- Steam lecomotives of the New Zealand 


< ; 4 oth nit Government Railways from 1872 to 1949 
tic protection ana other eye a are featured in this issue. Other articles 


respiratory safety equipment is are devoted to the Northern Cross (now 
available in the new WILLSON part of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) ; 
catalog. Get your copy from our to the railroads of McKean county; to 


distrib ‘te di the Memphis branch of the Louisville & 
nearest distributor or write di- Nashville (1850-1871); to some notes on 
rect to WILLSON PRODUCTS, our early railroads; and to additional 
INC., 241 Washington Street, | data on Norris locomotives, a paper about 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | ‘) e Reading, Pa. | which appeared in Bulletin No. 79. 


Dependable Products Since 1870 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: $5.00 AN INCH (1” X 1%”) PER INSERTION 


EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS: TEN CENTS A WORD: MINIMUM 


$2.00 











RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 
Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 
Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton 


Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton, Low Side, Drop End 





Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 


Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 

Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class III 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class I! 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, oil-fired, Steam, Built 1942 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 


Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


REPAIR PARTS 
For 

All Types of 

Freight Cars 


33-Ton, Gasoline 


Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 


GENERAL ELECTRIC DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
44-Ton, 380 H.P., 4 Traction Motors 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


45-Ton, 300 H.P., 2 Traction Motors 


All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


GENERAL OFFICE 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


INC. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Galion 
10,000 Galion 








AN ALL STEEL CAR FOR THE PRICE 
OF A GOOD AUTO 


Car suitable for conversion to PRIVATE CAR, OB- 


SERVATION DINER, 


INSTRUCTION “SAFETY” 


CAR, or COACH. Was formerly observation club 
car, at present equipped as chapel car. 


Description: All steel car, outside length 88’, inside 
length 82’. Equipped with 6 truck wheels; 36” 
wheels, 5 x 9 axles. Steel sides and roof in good con- 
dition. Built by Barney & Smith Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Price $4,000.00 “as is”, “where is”. Wire or write 
P. O. Box 1949, Raleigh, N. C. 





WANTED 


GOOD USED DIESEL 
ELECTRICAL OR 
MECHANICAL 
STANDARD GAUGE 


LOCOMOTIVES 


45-Ton, 65-Ton, 70-Ton, 
80-Ton, 100-Ton 


Address Box 581 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St., 
New York 7, N .Y. 





Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 














REPRESENTATION 


Well established manufac- 
turer’s agent of Railroad 
Equipment and Supplies, is 
desirous of handling an 
additional line for the Mid- 
west territory. Address Box 
583, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 








WANTED 
TO LEASE A RAILROAD 


for a space of forty feet on 
mainline or classification 
yard approach. Prefer heavy 
traffic and speeds less than 
25 mph for making per- 
formance tests on our latest 
loose wheel and broken 
flange detector. 


M. W. Gieskieng 


WHEEL CHECKERS 


1333 South Franklin St. 
Denver 10. Colorado 


POSITION 


WANTED 

















CIVIL ENGINEER, registered, 
13 years’ experience in topogra- 
phy, traverse, triangulation, prop- 
erty surveys, construction layout, 
photogrammetry. Prefer smal! town 
location, or within commuting dis- 
tance. Address Box 582, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 








SHORT LINE RAILROAD 
WANTED 


Interested in purchase or 
lease — industrial trackage; 
short line (serving several 
towns); remainder of an in- 
terurban system. 

Address Box 576, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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TAMU MUU UU 


Thousands of kinds, shapes and sizes of steel are ready for quick shi from 
Ryerson to any shop along your line. Call Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Plants: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 






STEEL in stock at 






















BARS—carbon & al- PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boiler & 

| loy, hot rolled & U. M., Inland 4- mechanical, seam- 
cold finished Way Floor Plate less & welded 

STRUCTURALS— aes poe a 4 page meal 

channels, angles, rolled, many gheny plates, 

Soame aie, ‘ and coatings heate, bere, tubes 
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